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CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


(Reprinted from School Review, October, 1926) 


ian, HARLES WILLIAM EL ior died on August 23, 1926, in his ninety- 
MAAK third year. * * * During the period of his presidency (of 

SIRCee Harvard University) from 1869 to 1909, he was the most con- 
(INOS) Spicuous educational leader of his time. 

Among the services which he rendered to American institutions of 
learning, none is more far-reaching in its influence than the preparation 
of the report of the Committee of Ten. Prior to 1892, the date of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of Ten, the American high school was an ill 
defined, unstandardized institution. The courses of study administered 
in the high school were of various lengths and of uncertain content. The 
relations between colleges and high schools were those of two-sided un- 
sympathetic criticism. The sphere of secondary education was a matter 
of local choice. For years President Eliot had recognized the importance 
of establishing, by agreement between educational administrators, a na- 
tional program of co-operation. He had taken the initiative in organizing 
conferences between the schoolmasters around Boston and representatives 
of Harvard. During the years immediately preceding 1892 he had taken 
an active part in the proceedings of the National Education Association, 
and in 1892 he accepted the chairmanship of the Committee of Ten. 

Another important contribution which President Eliot made to public 
education is somewhat less commonly appreciated than is his organization 
of secondary education. He established at Harvard a department of edu- 
cation. He brought Paul Hanus, a teacher of mathematics in the East 
High School of Denver, Colorado, to a professorial position in Cambridge 
and encouraged in every way the development of a scientific attitude 
toward school problems. Professor Hanus found that the conservatives on 
the Harvard faculty were wholly unable to understand the enlightened 

views of their president. There was little hospitality among the men 
im science or among the men in letters for the new department, 
which had as its duty the systematic study of education. 
Without the powerful support of President Eliot, the 
department of education could not have survwed. 
With his support, the department not only sur- 
vived but gained the momentum which 
developed it to a separate pro- 
fessional school. 














THE STATUS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA* 


ALBERT C. OLNEY 
Principal, Marin _— Junior College, —— California 


W taken place in the condition of each of the three divisions of 
the secondary schools of the state: the junior high school, the 
senior and four-year high school, and the junior college. The 
" number of secondary schools in the state has greatly increased, 
the number of students enrolled has steadily grown, and the conditions of 
each type of school have improved. 


The Junior High School 

The junior high school type of reorganization of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the elementary school with the ninth (sometimes also the 
tenth) grade of the high school began in the city of Berkeley in 1910 and 
in the city of Los Angeles in 1911.¢ It came about in part because of the 
clearer recognition of the meaning and aims of elementary and secondary 
education. Elementary education is coming to be recognized as the period 
of childhood training devoted to acquiring the fundamentals of language, 
oral and written, of number, of geography, of history, and of the arts of 
music and drawing. Secondary education is being thought of as the 
training of the adolescent. The junior high school years are those of early 
adolescence and the senior high school and the junior college years are 
those of later adolescence. Whether the division of time for instruction 





*From the unpublished report of the Commissioner of Secondary Schools for the 
biennial period ending June 30, 1926. After serving for almost eight years as State 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools, Mr. Olney resigned, August 10, 1926, to accept 
the principalship of the Marin County Union Junior College, now in its first year. Richard 
J. Werner was elected by the State Board of Education, October 11, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Olney’s resignation.—Epitor’s Nore. 

tRecognition of the early years of adolescence as belonging to the period of sec- 
ondary schooling was made in the courses of study of the Boston Latin School as early 
as 1635, where provision was made for the admission of pupils at 10 and 11 years of 
age. The doctrine that the seventh and eighth grades of the American school system 
properly belong to the secondary period was first formally presented by Dr, Charles W. 
Elliot in an address before the National Education Association in 1892 under the title, 
Shortening and Enriching the Grammar School Course. In its report in 1893 the Com- 
mittee of Ten of the N. E. A. made this formal declaration: ‘The secondary school 
period should be made to begin two years earlier than at present, leaving six years 
instead of eight for the elementary period.” Between 1894 and 1910 numerous plans 
in more than a dozen cities of the United States were attempted to segregate the seventh 
and eighth grades from the elementary grades and introduce departmentalization. 

In California the first declaration of this doctrine was made in the report of the 
Committee of Nine, of the California High School Teachers’ Association, in 1905, in 
these terms: “The Education of the seventh and eighth years belongs to the secondary 
period.” (See CaLirorniA QuaRTERLY oF Seconpary Epucation, October, 1925, p. 76.) 
The organization of the seventh and eighth grades as an independent unit in the school 
system first took place in Berkeley in 1910, followed by a similar organization in Los 
Angeles in 1911, where the re-organization of these grades of the elementary school had 
been under consideration for several years. See The Junior High School, Bennett, pp. 
26-42.—Ep1tTor’s Nore, 
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of pupils of early and later adolescence shall be three and five or four and 
four has not been determined. Many leaders in education believe that 
the time for secondary instruction should consist of two periods of four 
years each. Pasadena is working toward such a plan. There are in the 
state at the present time four junior high schools comprising grades seven, 
eight, nine and ten. 


The adoption of the plan to incorporate three grades (seven, eight, and 
nine) into a junior high school would for many reasons be easier than to 
include also the tenth grade. Furthermore, after the establishment of the 
separate junior high school of three grades it is a simple operation to add 
the fourth. Unless the junior college becomes a part of the senior high 
school, so as to make an arrangement of six-four-four, it would seem that 
for administrative reasons the secondary plan should for many years to 
come be on the six-three-three-two plan. 


American Eight-Grade System Wasteful. Several facts have indicated 
that our traditional elementary school system of eight grades was not 
economical. In this system a large part of the last two years was spent 
in review in an attempt to secure a mastery of the fundamentals taught 
in the grades one to six. The United States is the only important civilized 
nation which devotes eight years to strictly elementary education. The 
testimony of the high school is almost universally to the effect that the 
graduates of the eight year elementary school course have not a mastery 
of the fundamentals, European secondary school students are at least two 
years in advance of American students of the same age. In 1903, Kansas 
City which had an elementary school system of seven grades, claimed a 
greater percentage of pupils in its high schools than any other city of the 
same or greater size in the United States. Most of the other cities had 
elementary school systems of eight grades. This claim helped to convince 
educators that an elementary school system of less than eight grades 
might be more efficient than the traditional eight-grade system. It also 
raised the question as to whether a two-year period spent in review might 
not cause a great loss in number of students through discouragement and 
lack of interest. When the statistics compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Education showed that up to 1920, two-thirds of the original enrollment 
had left school before it had finished the eighth grade and that most of 
the dropping out had occurred in the two upper grades, educators began 
to investigate the causes of such an enormous mortality. The upper ele- 
mentary school grades failed to hold their pupils in spite of laws passed 
by most of the states providing for compulsory school attendance up to 
the ages of fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years. 


Junior High School Adapted to Adolescence. In recent years, inves- 
tigation has revealed many facts concerning the individual differences of 
pupils in ability, interests, capacity, and speed of physical and mental pro- 
cesses, especially during the period of adolescence. It has been shown 
that in the first six grades of our elementary school system, nine out of 
ten children are prepubescent. In grades ten to twelve, nine out of ten 
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pupils are post-pubescent. The junior high school grades contain, there- 
fore, most of the youth who are undergoing the process of change which 
we call early adolescence. The junior high school is an attempt to pro- 
vide a type of training which will remove wasteful reviews, provides 
differentiated instruction for pupils who vary widely from each other, 
secure a better articulation with the upper high school and hold the pupils 
longer in school. At any rate, the holding power of the California junior 
high school has been decidedly greater than that of the old traditional 
system. Superintendent Hunter, of Oakland, in a recent report, points 
out that the junior high school holding power is thrice that of the tradi- 
tional elementary school. 


New Fundamentals Recognized. Between the old elementary school 
and the high school there was little articulation ; the change was too abrupt. 
Pupils became discouraged and dropped out during the ninth grade in 
alarming numbers. This condition has been iargely eliminated through 
the establishment of junior high schools. The long review period of 
grades seven and eight were discouraging in that the subject matter was 
neither new nor interesting; the pupils were not convinced that the unin- 
teresting reviews were necessary. There were many subjects interesting to 
them which were neither taught nor discussed. The junior high school has 
introduced many of these vital and interesting subjects, has made review 
of traditional fundamentals incidental only, and has introduced other 
fundamentals necessary to the present and future of youth. 


The old system took little if any account of the individual differences 
of pupils. The junior high school asacttonss these differences in ability, 
interest and capacity. 


Last year, 56% of all seventh nid 50% of all eighth grade, and 
79% of all ninth grade pupils of California were enrolled in junior high 
schools. 


Traditional Handicaps. The junior high school has succeeded against 
the enormous handicaps of tradition, of laws which make the conduct of 
junior high schools extremely difficult, of prejudice and selfishness of 
officials who dislike to lose out of the elementary school the two upper 
grades, and of ignorance on the part of some administrators who do not 
understand the difference between the regrouping of the junior high school 
grades and the traditional plan, nor do they understand the reorganization 
of the curriculum so as to fulfill the objectives of the newer type of school. 
Only a few of the present so-called junior high schools have made a 
thorough-going change in this respect, but even the few changes which 
have been made have greatly increased the efficiency and the holding power 
of the junior high school grades. 

A Core Curriculum Demanded. The junior high school administrators 
recognize the necessity of adopting a core curriculum which shall be con- 
stant throughout the state. The junior high school section of the Pasadena 
High School Principals’ Convention requested your commissioner to con- 
tinue the committee which in April recommended such a curriculum core 
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with the purpose of adopting in 1927 such a general procedure. Each 
year has seen marked progress in the number of junior high schools which 
are adopting the plan of supervised study and the practice of grouping 
pupils according to their ability. Year by year plans are being perfected 
for the guidance of pupils, for the increase in number of exploratory pre- 
vocational courses, and in the number of elective subjects offered. 

No, Agreement as to Method of Promotion. There is as yet no general 
agreement as to the method of shortening the period of training for the 
supernormal child through the high school grades nor as to the method of 
promotion to the senior high school of the accelerated groups. 


The use of the standardized test throughout the secondary field is be- 
coming more general each year. In the wider use of this device probably 
lies the solution of this question of promotion. For example, it should be 
an easy matter for both the junior and senior high school to determine the 
ability of students in foreign language, typewriting, and other subjects in 
which there are reliable standardized tests, and to base promotion and 
credit on the results attained. 


The Senior High School 


Speed Groups and Tradition. In the junior high school, speed groups 
are being formed and carried through the school years. In only a com- 
paratively few senior high schools are these groups given an opportunity 
to continue to work in homogeneous classes. The reasons for this failure 
are numerous, but chief among them are the traditional dislike of change 
and the dwindling numbers in the advanced classes which make the num- 
ber of individuals in a class section too small to justify the full time of a 
teacher for a class period. This is especially true of the smaller schools. 
However, experiment in a number of schools has shown that active teachers 
can form speed groups within a class of from twenty to forty pupils. 

What Is a Year's Work? Such a plan raises the question at once as to 
what constitutes a year’s work in a subject. Is there a definite amount of 
knowledge, ability or skill which represents a year’s work? If there is 
such a definite standard, can it be determined by means of a series of 
standardized tests whether a group of students has achieved the standard? 
If a student can be shown to have attained the goal set for a given course, 
the credit toward graduation should be his regardless of whether he con- 
sumed ten months, or eight, or five in reaching the goal. Some subjects 
would lend themselves readily to the plan of granting credits upon the 
achievement of a fixed standard. Stenography and typewriting are two 
such subjects. 


Difficulties of Adopting Achievement Standard. There are at least 
three difficulties in the way of adopting such a plan. One is the lack of 
definitions and objectives of the various high school year courses. How- 
ever, a state-wide committee is working on such a set of objectives at the 
present time, and can probably report on the matter at the 1927 high school 
principals’ convention. Another difficulty is the lack of enough standard- 
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ized tests in high school subjects to make it immediately practicable. It 
may be possible through the research division of the State Department of 
Education to develop such a set of standards. If each test can be worked 
out by this department, given to a sufficient large number of high school 
students to determine its validity and reliability, a very important service 
to education will have been rendered. The third difficulty is to determine 
how to organize new classes at periods other than at the beginning of a 
semester. For example, if in a class of forty in elementary algebra, a group 
of ten students has finished a year’s work in the subject at the end of the 
seventh month, should the group be given credit for the year’s work and 
permitted to start the study of geometry, higher algebra, French, history 
or any other subject? If the school were large enough so that the same 
thing were happening in several algebra classes at once, the administrative 
difficulty would be more readily solved. In the smaller schools, the prob- 
lem could probably be solved by the establishment of a special study room 
with a skilful teacher in charge who would direct the study of students 
in a number of lines at the same time—an individual method with attain- 
ments in individual cases to be determined by scientific test. 

High School Seniors Tested in English. Co-operating with Dr. Frank 
C. Touton of the University of Southern California, your commissioner 
gave a series of six English tests to the senior classes of eight California 
high schools. The subjects covered were reading comprehension, vocab- 
ulary achievement, spelling, handwriting, composition writing, and letter 
writing. The results were compiled and analyzed and made the basis for 
two master’s thesis by two students working under the direction of Dr. 
Touton. The CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION in 
January, 1926, published the results of the investigation in reading com- 
prehension, vocabulary achievement, and spelling. The second thesis has 
just recently been completed. These two studies have been invaluable not 
only to the eight high schools actively concerned but to all the other high 
schools of the state, for they can use the same means to secure for them- 
selves a measure of their own efficiency in English in comparison with 
that of other high schools of the state and nation. 

High School Students Tested in Arithmetic. In co-operation with a 
student of the University of California, another investigation is almost 
completed which involves the giving of 1,200 tests in arithmetic to ninth 
grade students of high schools and junior high schools. Two tests in 
arithmetic were employed: one in the fundamental processes, the other in 
analytical ability in reading problems in arithmetic. Three groups were 
tested: (1) those who had spent the seventh and eighth grades in re- 
viewing arithmetic and half of the ninth grade in commercial arithmetic; 
(2) those who had had similar training in the seventh and eighth grades 
and who had been studying algebra for half of the ninth year, and (3) 
those junior high school students who had spent the seventh, eighth and 
half of the ninth grade in a study of general mathematics. The study is 
not complete, but so far the evidence seems to show that the best results 
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have been obtained by the group studying general mathematics. I recom- 
mend that the tests be repeated next year for the same groups. 


Experiments in Vocational Guidance. A large number of high schools 
are engaged in experimenting with plans for educational and vocational 
guidance. Still others are engaged in co-operative plans with business 
and industrial firms and corporations by which students spend part of the 
time in school and part of the time in office, store or other plant. The 
results have been extremely encouraging but are still in the experimental 
stage. 

Growth and Abuse of Extra-Curricular Activities. The growth of 
extra-curricular activities has within the past few years assumed enormous 
proportions. In many cases over-attention to these activities on the part 
of students has been a serious menace to their progress in school. 


The production of senior class plays has grown in many schools into 
a serious evil. Long rehearsals sap the physical and mental strength of 
students at a time when they need all their reserves of strength for their 
regular classroom work. Repressive measures are needed for all forms 
of over-indulgence, of which this feature is rapidly becoming one. Dra- 
matic expression is a useful and necessary activity. However, like every 
other useful thing, it may easily be overdone. During the two years just 
closing, there have been produced at the high school principals’ conven- 
tions some beautiful and artistic one-act plays. The production of these 
dramas has demonstrated clearly that dramatic expression need not be 
elaborate in order to be artistic, pleasing and instructive, and that it is 
entirely unnecessary to attempt to produce dramas according to profes- 
sional standards. 

Another abuse is the elaborate class annual. Elaborate magazines 
costing hundreds of dollars and involving a great amount of labor on the 
part of students who can ill afford to spend the time has become a serious 
evil which also needs to be curbed. 

Legal Responsibility for School Funds Demanded. In this connection, 
may I call attention to the yearly increasing menace of lack of legislation 
which will make the high school principal legally responsible for the cus- 
tody of funds derived from extra-curricular activities, such as athletics, 
dramatics, cafeterias, publications, and many others. The collection and 
disbursement of funds amounting to tens of thousands of dollars in the 
case of a single school is often in the hands of one student or of a small 
group. These individuals are usually not under bond. They are immature. 
It is unfair to subject such individuals to the extraordinary temptations 
incident to the possession of large sums of money. There have been too 
many cases of actual embezzlement already to permit the practice to grow. 

Correspondence Courses Recommended. Private correspondence 
schools are carrying on a constantly increasing business with ambitious 
adolescents in furnishing high school courses to those who are obliged to 
remain at home because of injury or to those who are employed during 
the hours when high schools are in session. Without inquiring whether 
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some of this instruction is fraudulent or overly expensive, may I call your 
attention to the fact that there is a real need for the furnishing of corre- 
spondence courses to those who can not (or will not) attend school. Ac- 
cording to federal estimates, about half the population of the United States 
of high school age is not in school. 


There is a considerable demand on the part of adults for educational 
courses in purely cultural and avocational subjects. This is a rather recent 
movement in America, and one which seems destined to assume propor- 
tions as great as those reached in Great Britain. 


High School Pupils Now Citizens. An important development in train- 
ing youth for citizenship is the organization in the high schools of school 
leaders into groups formed for the purpose of promoting the school, com- 
munity and national welfare and of engaging in activities which will aid 
in bettering conditions about them. A significant change in school theory 
regarding such organizations is that these young people are in school, not 
to prepare to become citizens at some future time, but that they now are 
citizens and are now leading actively the lives of citizens. 


University Requested to, Change Method of Accreditation. High 
schools in California are accredited by the state university. Control of 
entrance requirements is guaranteed to the university by our state consti- 
tution. One of the considerations determining the accreditation of each 
school is the record made at the state university by that high school’s 
freshmen during their first semester of attendance. Many schools send 
students to various California colleges and universities. They would like 
to have the records of all freshman students who go to these various in- 
stitutions considered in determining the standing of the high school. They 
would also like to have the records for both semesters of the freshman 
year taken into consideration, on the ground that students do not, during 
the first semester, do their best amid the unfamiliar surroundings of the 
college life. By formal resolution at the Pasadena state convention, the 
High School Principals’ Association requested the University of California 
to consider the making of these two changes in the matter of accreditation. 
This year, the university printed the records made by the freshmen of 
each accredited high school during the first semester of their attendance, 
at the University of California at Berkeley, at the University of California 
Southern Branch at Los Angeles, and at Stanford University. The request 
of the high school principals will be discussed at a meeting of the Affiliation 
Committee early in the school year 1926-27. This committee is an un- 
official one consisting of four members of the faculty of the state univer- 
sity nominated by its president, four high school principals appointed by 
the state commissioner of secondary schools, who is the ninth member and 
the chairman of the committee. During the past several years the Affilia- 
tion Committee has been instrumental in smoothing out matters of con- 
troversy or of dissatisfaction which existed or which might arise between 
the university and the high schools. 
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The Junior College 
The junior colleges of the state are now 26 in number, situated as 


follows: 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Azusa El Centro Hollister Santa Rosa 

Bakersfield Eureka Pomona Salinas 

Brawley Susanville Santa Maria Taft - 12 

JUNIOR COLLEGES IN SEPARATE DISTRICTS 

Fullerton Ontario Riverside San Mateo 

Modesto Pasadena Sacramento Santa Ana - 8 
JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Arcata Fresno San Jose 

Chico San Diego Santa Barbara 6 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN PROCESS OF FORMATION 


Marin County Union at Kentfield 
San Bernardino-Colton Union - - - - - - - - 2 


Se ee yg 


The number of students enrolled in junior colleges and the number of 
graduates from high schools in California, and the percentages which the 


former numbers bear to the latter are: 
Junior College High School 


Year Enrollment Graduates Percentage 
SENSES 5 Re ne eee 1,118 8,882 12.6 
Sree ae 1,614 9,510 16.9 
EEE Se ae 1,717 9,848 17.4 
aR oa 1,329 9,429 14.1 
ag ale aa are 1,278 11,787 10.8 
di in atinitctstiinisaetinhindiad 1,495 13,234 11.3 
Oa ie 14,429 14.3 
GEE ERE Sa 2,905 16,939 17.9 
oat = 4,009 18,868 21.2 
I 5,271 21,924 24.4 


In 1923-24, the number of freshmen enrolled in the junior colleges of 
the state exceeded the number of freshmen enrolled by the University of 
California at the combined sessions at Berkeley and in Los Angeles. Last 
year, the number of students enrolled was over 5,000, more than half the 
enrollment of all students on the Berkeley campus of the university. 
When every portion of the state has its own regional junior college, it is 
likely that the larger universities will see fit to discontinue the freshman 
and sophomore work. 

The junior colleges now in existence are offering four types of instruc- 
tional courses : 

(1) Those paralleling the lower division courses of the university 
colleges of letters and science ; 

(2) Those intended for students who do not intend to go further with 
college work, but who desire prevocational training ; 

(3) Education courses for local teachers in service; 

(4) Other courses desired by groups of special students. 
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Legislation 


In order that the benefits of education shall be widely distributed 
throughout the state, I recommend that legislation be sought as follows: 

(1) To bring all inhabited territory in the state into some elementary 
school district. 

(2) To cause all elementary school districts, except those whose 
nearest boundary is more than ten miles from a high school building, to 
become a part of a high school district. 

(3) To permit the people of any high school district to determine by 
vote whether all the schools of that district shall be governed by one board 
of education. 

(4) To correct the error in section 1721 of the Political Code which 
defines a union high school district as a union of high school districts. 

(5) To provide that high school attendance shall include attendance 
in the junior high school. 

(6) To constitute high school boards for the care and disbursement 
of funds connected with extra-curricular activities of the schools. 


All children in the state who are eligible to attend high school may 
attend high school without cost. High school districts are now paying 
the district high school tax not only for the high school children of their 
own district but also for those students who come from elementary dis- 
tricts outside the high school district. Even when the outside elementary 
district is compelled by law, in certain cases, to pay for their portion of 
the maintenance cost of education, it escapes the payment of its share of 
building cost. 

Last year in this state there were 4,150 elementary school districts 
enrolling 675,000 pupils; 1,844, nearly half of these districts, maintained 
one-room schools which housed only 35,000 pupils. Many of these one- 
room schools were close enough together to form a consolidated school 
which could give better advantages to the pupils at the same or less cost to 
the people. Many districts are maintaining separate buildings within a 
few miles of each other, each employing a separate teacher. 

The waste is apparent when it is pointed out that: 

1. One teacher could instruct 35 to 40 pupils, where several teachers 
are now employed. 

2. One school building could house the pupils who now require the 
maintenance of several buildings. 

3. Janitor service, heating, lighting and other expenses incident to the 
maintenance of a school house could be greatly lessened. 

4. School supplies which are now bought in small quantities could be 
purchased in larger quantities at wholesale rates. 

5. Consolidation of small school districts into a larger unit brings 
about the possibility of better instruction with the opportunity of conserv- 
ing much time now wasted in unnecessary review in the upper elementary 
grades and of establishing junior high school classes. 











SOME STATISTICS OF CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WALTER E. MORGAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


MSJOME conception of the scope of the California secondary 
A school system may be conveyed by a presentation of statistics 
concerning the number of institutions maintained, the number 





" the amounts of money expended during the past biennial 


period. 


Number of Secondary Schools 


The total number of secondary schools (exclusive of state special 
schools) maintained by public funds in California during the school year 
1924-25 was 446. This number was increased to 469 during the school 
year 1925-26. The schools were distributed as follows: 

1924-25 1925-26 

Junior high schools with grade 9... . 95 102 

Junior high schools, grades 9 and 10. 4 7 

Senior high schools, grades 10, 11 and 12...... 38 51 

Regular high schools, one year only. 6 9 

Regular high schools, two years only. 5 4 

Regular high schools, three years only. 2 4 

288 
8 























Regular high schools, four years... .........-...-.-c-c-ceceeceeeeeeseeeneee 284 
Junior colleges (districts) 8 





Totals 446 469 

It will be noted that the number of regular high schools was the same— 
301—for both years, and that the entire increase was in the number of 
junior high schools and senior high schools; the former increasing from 
99 to 109, and the latter from 38 to 51. The number of junior colleges 
remained the same. Two new junior college districts had been organized, 
but neither was in operation during the past biennium. The two new in- 
stitutions are the San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College and the 
Marin County Junior College. 

In addition to the eight junior college districts, junior college courses 
were offered by 17 high school districts in 1924-25 and by 19 high school 
districts in 1925-26. 





Enrollment 
The total state enrollment in secondary schools was 351,272 in 1924-25, 
and 387,489 in 1925-26. The distribution of this state enrollment is given 


here: 
1924-25 1925-26 


























In junior high schools 27,543 32,730 
In regular high school classes 142,506 150,398 
In special classes of regular high schools 3,482 2,978 
In special day and evening classes 48,905 49,157 
In compulsory part-time classes 18,240 19,241 
In evening schools 105,325 127,213 
In junior college courses of high schools . 1,944 2,293 
In junior colleges (districts) 3,327 3,479 





Totals 351,272 387,489 





eres 
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The total state enrollment in regular high school classes constituted, 
in both years, less than one-half of the total secondary school enrollment. 
The combined enrollment in evening schools and in special day and eve- 
ning classes of day high schools was greater, in both years, than the total 
enrollment in regular high school classes. That the high schools are ren- 
dering through these special classes a service which is extremely desirable 
is indicated by the fact that of the total increase of 36,217, 21,888, or over 
60%, was in evening schools alone. 


Approximately 40% of the total ninth grade enrollment was in junior 
high schools in 1924-25. In 1925-26, over 44% of all ninth grade pupils 
were enrolled in junior high schools. The table below gives the enrollment 


in each grade of high school and junior college. 1924-25 1925-26 
































Grade 9, in junior high school 27,495 32,250 
Grade 9, in high school 41,808 40,769 
Grade 10, in junior high school 48 210 
Grade 10, in high school 43,934 48,372 
Grade 11, in high school 32,617 34,655 
Grade 12, in high school 24,147 26,602 
First year junior college, in high school 1,434 1,831 
First year junior college, in junior college 1,506 1,883 
Second year junior college, in high school 510 462 
Second year junior college, in junior college 541 790 
Special students in junior college 1,280 806 





Number of Teachers Employed 
During the school year 1924-25, a total of 10,972 teachers were em- 
ployed in the secondary schools of the state. This number was increased 
to 12,110 during 1925-26. The following: table gives the distribution of 
all full-time and part-time teachers employed during each year in junior 
high school, high schools, junior college departments of high schools, and 
in junior colleges maintained by junior college districts. 



































1924-25 
Full-Time Part-Time Total 
In junior high schools 447 47 494 
In regular high schools 9,070 1,150 10,220 
In junior college departments of high schoolls........ 15 13 28 
In junior colleges (districts) it 67 163 230 
Totals 9,599 1,373 10,972 

1925-26 
In junior high schools 475 29 504 
In regular high schools 10,346 1,002 11,348 
In junior college departments of high schools........ 5 13 18 
In junior colleges (districts) 93 147 240 
Totals 10,919 1,191 12,110 


Certification of Teachers 


No adequate report is made to the state office concerning the certifica- 
tion of teachers in junior colleges maintained by junior college districts. 
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The distribution by type of certificate held of all secondary school teachers 
excepting those employed in such junior colleges is given here. 


Type of Certificate Held Number Holding Each Type of Certificate 
1924-25 1925-26 
Regular secondary .............-....-.-.-.---se+e-s- 6,189 6,950 
0 Se 4,248 4,568 
BI MII, II ee scceccccreencenessatevrecenensene 272 297 
Regular elementary ................................---- 33 55 
BU itiittindinrisininapennisnnsonbpiniives 10,742 11,870 


It is of especial significance to note the large numbers of secondary 
school teachers who are teaching on special types of certificates. It is not 
to be assumed that these teachers have had less training, or even an inferior 
type of training than have those holding general secondary credentials. 
On the contrary, many of these have had as much training in educational 
theory and methods as the average, and have more than the average 
amount of training in the special fields in which they are engaged. 

It may be noted here that all teachers reported as teaching on ele- 
mentary certificates are employed in junior high schools. 


Costs of Secondary Education 
No data are available concerning costs in the junior high schools of 
the state. Financial data reported concerning the secondary schools are 
segregated for high schools and junior colleges only. 


District Expenditures. The total district expenditures for high schools 
for 1924-25 amounted to $54,183,540.01. Of this amount, $35,247,143.09 
were expended for the actual operation of schools during the year: $18,- 
317,390.11 (34.2%) were devoted to the purchase of sites, buildings and 
equipment (capital outlays) ; and $619,006.81 constituted transfers to other 
districts or counties. 

In 1925-26, the total district expenditures for high schools amounted 
to $59,123,689.25. Of this amount, $18,533,231.09 (31.8%) were ex- 
pended for capital outlays: $842,744.10 constituted transfers; and the 
balance, $39,747,714.06, went for the current expenses incident to the 
operation of high schools. 

The junior college expenditures for the two years were as follows: 


Operating Expenses Outlays Total 
ESR $515,846.30 $162,234.24  $ 678,080.54 
1925-26 eb 664,457.83 565,746.88 1,230,204.71 





Percentages of District Expenditures by Budgetary Classification 
The percentage of the total district expenditures devoted to each bud- 
getary classification is given below for both years of the bierinial period, 
both for high schools and for junior colleges. The percentages are based 
on total expenditures, less capital ou..ays and transfers. 





1924-25 1925-26 
High Junior High Junior 
Budgetary Classification School College School College 
General control_.............. ais | 44 3.7 3.9 


Teachers’ salaries SORT a Wen rane 69.4 68.3 69.0 67.3 
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Other expenses of instruction, including 











library 7.1 5.6 79 7.5 
Operation of school plant 9.0 5.5 88 5.2 
Maintenance of school plant.......................-- 38 18 3.8 1.1 
Fixed charges 18 10.9 1.7 10.4 
Auxiliary agencies and sundry activities... 4.8 1.9 46 1.7 
Laboratory supplies 5 16 5 29 





Teachers’ Salaries 
It will be noted from the foregoing figures that slightly more than two- 
thirds of all expenditures for operation of secondary schools were devoted 
to teachers’ salaries. The average annual salaries paid principals and 
regular full-time teachers in junior high schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges are listed here. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY PAID 


1924-25 1925-26 
Men Women Men Women 

















Principals : 
Junior high school $3,511.48 $3,163.64 $3,860.52 $3,280.33 
High school* 3,568.80 3,045.21 3,607.30 3,208.15 
Junior college ee: °° <embieen ee cicada 
Teachers: 
Junior high school 2,203.71 2,131.53 2,269.38 2,165.41 
High school* 2,345.84 2,203.62 2,436.27 2,212.64 
Junior college 2,655.32 2,545.61 2,796.01 2,721.33 








*Including junior high school. 


Costs Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 

The figures usually reported as the per pupil costs are those based on 
current operating expenses alone, with expenditures for capital outlays 
and transfers excluded. The costs per pupil in average daily attendance, 
based on expenditures for current operation alone, are given here, together 
with a segregation of costs per pupil for each of the budgetary classifica- 
tions of expenditures. In computing per pupil costs in high schools, the 
average daily attendance of all junior high schools is included in the 
divisor, since all junior high school expenditures are included in the data 
reported for high schools. 


EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN A. D. A. 
1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 




















Budgetary Classification High Schools Junior Colleges 
General control $ 679 $ 715 $1426 $ 12.50 
Teachers’ salaries 130.01 131.88 219.61 216.32 
Other expenses of instruction, including 

library 13.22 15.14 18.00 24.22 
Operation of school plant 16.95 16.77 17.73 16.80 
Maintenance of school plant 7.09 7.22 5.62 3.56 
Fixed charges 3.44 3.17 35.01 33.24 
Auxiliary agencies and sundry activities. 8.94 8.89 6.15 5.42 
Laboratory supplies 91 88 5.02 9.24 











Totals $187.35 $191.10 $321.40 $321.30 








TEACHER PLACEMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


L. P. FARRIS 
Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland 


Mr. Farris has been the manager of the Teacher Placement Bureau 
of the California Teachers’ Association for several years. Last year he 
made an extensive study of “Present Practices in Office Technique of 
Teacher Placement in California”, from the manuscript of which we are 
privileged to publish the chapter dealing with the development and growth 
of teacher placement in this State —Epitor’s Note. 


HE development and growth of teacher placement offices in 
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PaV/A California have been gradual. The names of the thirty differ- 
A) ent offices in California, their location and dates of beginning 
c } Are given in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
TEACHER PLACEMENT OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA 

Date of 

Beginning Name Location 
1897. Esterly Teachers’ Agency.................-.-.-..0:.--:-:escssseseeeeee---. berkeley, Calif. 
1898. ie tT ES aE Palo Alto, Calif. 
1898. fo gt EEE ee en eee Berkeley, Calif. 
1901. San Francisco Teachers’ College San Francisco, Calif. 
1903. E. C. Boynton Teachers’ Agencyf............--.----.--:--+ Los Angeles, Calif. 
1905. Chico State Teachers’ College... ...Chico, Calif. 
1908. McNeill Teachers’ Agency Berkeley, Calif. 
1908. California School of Arts and Crafts Oakland, Calif. 
1910. Santa Barbara State College ...........................-- Santa Barbara, Calif. 
1912. Fresno State Teachers’ College ....Fresno, Calif. 
1914. Humboldt State Teachers’ College ....Arcata, Calif. 
1916. Co-operative Teachers’ Agency* Berkeley, Calif. 
1917. Pomona College Claremont, Calif. 
1918. REESE IESE ET SETS I a Oakland, Calif. 
1919. University of California, Southern Branch............ Los Angeles, Calif. 
1920. C. T. A. Placement Division ....Berkeley, Calif. 
1922. C. T. A. Placement Division (Southern 

Section) .......... ...1.os Angeles, Calif. 

1920. University of Southern California..................... Los Angeles, Calif. 
1921. John George Miller Agency........ Los Angeles, Calif. 
1922. American Teachers’ Agency. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1922. J. M. Hahn Teachers’ Agency Berkeley, Calif. 
1922. San Jose Teachers’ College San Jose, Calif. 
1923. Occidental College........................ Los Angeles, Calif. 
1925. College of the Pacific Stockton, Calif. 
1925. Dominican College San Rafael, Calif. 

Unknown. Coddington Teachers’ Agency Los Angeles, Calif. 





Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Frankford’s Pacific Agency. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





San Diego State Teachers’ College 


San Diego, Calif. 





Kemp Teachers’ Agency. 





*Purchased by the McNeill Teachers’ Agency; 1926. 
t Opened as the Boynton Teachers’ Agency by C. C. Boynton in November, 1888.— 


Epritor’s Nore, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Early Development of the Placement Movement. Teacher Placement 
Service in many of the educational institutions had small beginnings ; for 
example, certain of the professors who saw most clearly the need for a 
continuance of interest in their graduates on entering the teaching pro- 
fession devoted extra hours without pay to the undertaking. Dean 
Cubberley at Stanford was an outstanding self-sacrificing pioneer in this 
work for ten or twelve years following 1898. At all times since he has 
been an ardent supporter of the movement. At Pomona College and 
several of the State Teachers’ Colleges the secretary to the faculty, the 
registrar, or one of the professors has the supervision and direction of 
teacher placement even at the present time. 


This brief historical sketch will be interesting in that it not only points 
back to the origin of two of the most prosperous teacher placement 
offices in California today, but also chiefly because it gives well deserved 
recognition to one who has for nearly forty years been engaged in the 
work as appointment secretary and to another who conceived the idea 
of making teacher appointment service one of the many obligations of the 
University of California. 

In 1887 soon after graduation from the University of California, Mrs. 
May L. Cheney organized in San Francisco the Pacific Coast Bureau of 
Education with the distinct purpose of registering women graduates of 
eastern colleges in order that the great demand for teachers in California 
might be met. Mr. Ira Hoyt, who was at that time State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, frequently called upon the Pacific Coast Bureau in 
his strenuous attempts to meet the situation due to a dearth of teachers, 
particularly for the many newly organized schools in Southern California. 

On account of Mrs. Cheney’s efficient and unselfish service to the 
schools of California for ten years as head of California’s first Teachers’ 
Placement Bureau, the Pacific Coast Bureau of Education, she was invited 
to the University of California by Professor Frederick Slate who was at 
that time Chairman of the Schools Committee, which office has later been 
known as Examiner of Schools. Professor Slate, for many years head of 
the Department of Physics, University of California, conceived the idea of 
Teacher Placement at the State University and in 1898 he was instru- 
mental in getting the office established with Mrs. Cheney as its appoint- 
ment secretary. To Professor Slate therefore this movement is indebted 
for its beginning; to Mrs. Cheney for its success and continuance. It 
seems but logical, therefore, that in 1925 Mrs. Cheney’s office’ should 
have made the highest individual placement record in the State of Cali- 
fornia, twenty-nine competitors notwithstanding. It is also an interesting 
fact that in 1898 the Pacific Coast Bureau of Education was sold by Mrs. 
Cheney to the McNeill people. They later moved to Berkeley where they 
are operating one of the most prosperous agencies in California today. 

Cost of Teacher Placement. In the following table the costs to teachers 


and the volume of business by the three types of placement offices are 
shown: 
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TABLE 2 
TYPES OF OFFICES, VOLUME OF BUSINESS, AND COSTS 
TO TEACHERS 
Commercial Educational oy op Total 
Number of offices ............ 12 18 2 30 
Approximate number 
placements made, 1925 1,130 2,500 635 4,265 


Approximate salaries 
paid teachers in 1925.. $1,459,291 $4,500,000 $900,000 $6,859,921 
Approximate cost to 


teachers for placement $65,412 $7,500 $18,000 $90,912 


The most reliable data in the above tabulations are those relating to 
the commercial agencies inasmuch as they were compiled from the State 
Labor Commissioner’s office- records. The totals are so given that no 
confidential or individual records may be made public. 

While there is no fee or commission charged by educational institutions 
for teacher placement work, however, the teacher does pay for having 
his papers copied as well as for the necessary telegrams and telephone 
messages connected with the case. These costs for the 1925 season are 
estimated at approximately $7,500. With this estimate granted as accurate, 
it must be conceded that the figure compares favorably with those of 
other offices so engaged; certainly placement by appointment secretaries 
of colleges and universities is inexpensive to the teachers. 

The $18,000 paid by the teachers to the C. T. A. Placement Divisions 
seems high, being approximately nine times as great a charge per place- 
ment as was made by the educational institutions. On the other hand, 
it indicates how much expense the educational institutions must bear in 
order that teachers may be served. The author ventures the above state- 
ment knowing that it actually costs placement offices approximately $25 
per teacher placement. Of course, this figure varies as the volume of 
business varies. 

That teacher placement offices are becoming more and more a recog- 
nized institution within our system of public education is borne out by 
the fact that approximately 3,000 more teachers registered for placement 
service in 1925 than in 1924. 

















LABORATORY PLANE GEOMETRY 
WILLIAM A. AUSTIN 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Venice High School, Los Angeles 

iA JN SECONDARY education the methods used in the teaching 

ns Zh (¢ of plane geometry have been almost the last to receive the 

vy LAV attention of modern educational forces. The siege of edu- 

Mo) eatona thought has become so effective in recent years, how- 

ever, that conscientious teachers have caught the spirit of 

modern tendencies in education, and they are attempting to seek relief in 

far reaching reforms in (1) establishing real objectives for the study of 

plane geometry, (2) the selection and organization of subject-matter, (3) 

devising methods of attack, procedure and teaching technique suitable to 

the nature and ability of children, (4) adjusting material and method to 

the individual capacities of pupils, (5) methods of study, and (6) out- 
comes desired. 

Modern Needs vs. Monastic Philosophy. For years, and even at the 
present time, many teachers are presenting Euclidian gometry for the sake 
of formal discipline only. This type of work in plane geometry which 
proposes to thrust upon the child a general proposition and a logical 
demonstration, previously thought out and formulated into concise state- 
ments by philosophers, has no place in modern education. There are no 
sensible objectives attached to such work in the light of modern social 
needs. The subject-matter may have been logically selected and organized, 
but we have come to realize that such a selection and organization is not 
pedagogical. Methods of attack and procedure, as well as teaching tech- 
nique, used in Euclidian geometry were not adapted to the nature and 
ability of children. There was little or no thought of the adjustment of 
materials and methods to the individual capacities of pupils. No good 
habits of study were developed, for pupils assumed a passive rather than 
an aggressive attitude. No worthy outcomes of such a course met the 
social needs of children. 

Geometry an Experimental Science. Hence, reforms became a neces- 
sity. It is surprising that a reformation was not attempted earlier, for in 
England over a decade ago, under the Perry movement the keynote of 
reform was sounded in the statement: “It is shocking that young people 
should be addling their brains over mere logical subtleties, trying to under- 
stand the proof of one obvious fact in terms of another equally, or, it may 
be, not quite so obvious, and conceiving a profound dislike for mathe- 
matics, when they might be learning geometry, a most important and 
fundamental subject, which can be made very interesting and instructive. 
I hold the view that it is essentially an experimental science, like any other, 
and should be taught observationally, descriptively, and experimentally 
in the first place. It should be entirely observational and experimental at 
first.” 

Toryism of Universities a Determent. “The principal difficulty is the 
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stupid old Toryism of the leading universities.” Another difficulty is 
found in the fact that up to date no substantial substitute has been pro- 
posed, even if there have been many worthy offerings from enthusiastic 
reformers. For the great majority of class room teachers it is so easy 
to assign lessons from Euclid and so easy to “hear recitations”. For the 
mass of pupils it has been so easy to commit to memory things they do 
not nor cannot understand, just to meet the requirements and get a grade. 
For a long time geometry has been a required subject, and hence there 
has been no immediate need of reform or of the thought of reform. The 
principal reason, however, that new thought has not taken root and 
flourished in this subject is the fact that it has been able to fill its ranks 
with a goodly number of volunteers, even after leaders ruled that a 
student need not pass by way of the geometry station in order to graduate. 
But now a reorganization of subject-matter and a revision of methods 
of attack, procedure, and teaching technique are imperative. 

Solution of the Problem. A real solution of the problem of teaching 
this subject has recently been developed and found effective. The /ab- 
oratory plan of presenting plane geometry is becoming generally accepted. 
The fact that this subject is a laboratory science and that as such it can 
be most successfully taught to meet the requirements of modern social 
life and to conform to the latest ideas in educational circles, is being 
recognized on all sides. Teachers must, therefore, discard Euclidian 
geometry for the sake of mere logic and discipline and fall in line with 
the newer ideas, or else this subject will cease to be a prime factor in 
secondary education. 

Is Geometry a Laboratory Science? That geometry is a laboratory 
science may not be evident at first thought, but a little reflection will 
convince any teacher. 


A science is “any department of systematized knowledge as a distinct 
field of investigation”. A laboratory is a “work-room devoted to experi- 
ments in any science”, properly equipped for the purpose of observing its 
laws in operation, formulating its principles and systematizing them. A 
laboratory science is, therefore, a science whose laws and principles may 
be observed and studied in operation by means of experimentation in a 
work-room, formulated into statements, and systematized. In any lab- 
oratory science there is a group of facts and laws comprising its subject- 
matter. The method of learning them is scientific. A laboratory is 
equipped with proper materials and apparatus for experimenting. The 
student follows directions and performs an experiment or a series of 
experiments designed to show some law in operation. The principles thus 
observed are formulated into propositions, established as universal truth, 
and arranged in logical order as a part of the subject-matter. Chemistry, 
for example, is a laboratory science. Its laws are observed and studied 
in action by means of experiments performed in a laboratory. The pro- 
cedure is scientific. A work-room is equipped with apparatus and 
chemicals. Students perform experiments according to directions. They 
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are thus introduced to facts in chemistry by observing real things in 
operation. 


That geometry is a science is obvious from the fact that it is a “de- 
partment of systematized knowledge considered as a distinct field of 
investigation”. Now if geometry is a laboratory science, it must be 
demonstrated that its laws may be observed in operation by means of 
experiments in a work-room, formulated into propositions of truth, and 
systematized as its subject-matter. 


What Is a Geometry Laboratoy? In geometry the pupil may be placed 
in a work-room. Any class room in any school, or study hall, or home 
may be a geometry laboratory. The simple apparatus consists of a 
compass, dividers, a triangle, a protractor, a straight-edge and scale, good 
drawing paper, and a sharp pencil. It is the method of attack, however, 
and not the room, material or equipment that makes it possible to teach 
plane geometry as a laboratory science. 


Method of Experiment. The pupil may be directed, for example, to 
draw circle O, to select point P outside the circle, and to draw a tangent 
and several secants to the circle from point P. He may then be told to 
measure the length of the tangent, the length of a whole secant and the 
length of its external segment. Next, he may be required to find the 
square of the tangent and the product of the whole secant and its external 
segment. Before experimenting with this drawing very long he will dis- 
cover the fact that the product of the whole secant and its external seg- 
ment is constant and equal to the square of the tangent. The pupil’s 
interest in this experiment and in his own activity may hold him to trial 
after trial until he is convinced of this apparent truth. Now, this apparent 
truth is the direct result of an experiment. The pupil then purposes to 
prove that this apparent truth is a general fact. He states this truth in 
the form of a theorem and then searches for a convincing demonstration 
to establish the proposition. When once the law of similar triangles is 
applied to this problem, the theorem is established and satisfaction is 
attached to the performance. 


Is this not an experiment performed in a work-room for the purpose 
of studying a principle in operation? Are there not many such experi- 
ments in geometry? Axioms, definitions and fundamental facts in 
geometry may also be made results of experiments. For example, let the 
pupil be directed to place two points, A and B, on his paper, and with a 
straight-edge to draw a line determined by the two points. When asked 
to do reflective thinking on the question, how many straight lines can be 
drawn through any two such points, the pupil will announce the axiom: 
Two points determine one and only one line. 


Another Example. The pupil is directed to draw two lines, AB and 
CD. Lay off line AB for the base of a triangle. With A as center and 
with CD as a radius strike an arc. With B as center and with the same 
radius strike an arc intersecting the first arc at C. Draw AC and BC. 
Triangle ABC is formed with two sides AC and BC made equal. For 
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this reason it is called an isoceles triangle. The pupil is now able to give 
an intelligent definition of an isosceles triangle. Is this not also an experi- 
ment? é 

Every geometric proposition is embodied in concrete form. In fact, 
the history of the development of this subject verifies the fact that every 
statement of abstract truth in geometry was preceded by an analytic 
study of form and figures. It requires merely an experiment like those 
given above to cause the law to appear. But for years the plan has been 
to thrust a concise statement of a general proposition upon the child 
first of all; then trust to luck that he may see it in real operation. Per- 
haps he never realized that he was studying a law which operated in real 
things. The laboratory plan of presentation, on the other hand, introduces 
him first to concrete form for the purpose of letting him discover for 
himself the principle in operation. 

The Laboratory Method in Geometry.* According to the laboratory 
plan of teaching plane geometry, therefore, the pupil takes the following 
steps in arriving at a general truth: 

1. In making his constructions he follows specific directions : 


2. Whenever possible he takes measurements and performs compu- 
tations ; 

3. He makes an analytical study of the conditions of construction to 
discover the apparent truth ; 

4. He states the apparent truth as a theorem and gives the usual formal 
proof to establish it as a general proposition ; 

5. He applies the proposition to many exercises and problems. 

Method Employed Is Motivation. An appeal is made to interest by 
means of motor activity. The pupil undertakes the task of making a 
construction according to specific directions for the purpose of obtaining 
desired results. He is stimulated into action and effort by his instinctive 
interest in doing things with his hands. Taking measurements on the 
drawing and performing computations produces reflective thinking while 
making an analytical study of the situation to discover the apparent truth. 

Experience as well as a study of child growth and development teaches 
us that the mind of the child can be more easily and effectively reached 
through the avenue of motor activity than by way of eye, ear, or reason. 
The acquisition of knowledge and the development of skill are direct 
functions of doing things. Mental impressions are more permanent when 





_. “Nore: The reader who wishes to examine the laboratory method more in detail 
may read the following: 


“A ‘Flu’ Dream in Mathematics,” School Science and Mathematics, November, 1919, 
page 701. 

“A Dream Come True,” School Science and Mathematics, October, 1921, page 621. 

“Geometry, a Laboratory Science,” School Science and Mathematics, January, 1924, 
page 58. 

“Geometry, a Laboratory Science,” School Science and Mathematics, December, 1924, 
pages 948-957. 


“Our Geometry in Egypt and China,” Mathematics Teacher, February, 1923, page 78. 
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produced in conjunction with sensations generated by activity. Get the 
hands busy and thought is usually awakened. 


Our attention has been directed time and time again to the proposition 
that a child’s inherent method is scientific. He is by nature a scientist. 
He must be a scientist for he lives in a wonderful laboratory twenty-four 
hours each day of his life. From the very day of his birth into this 
laboratory he is continually performing experiments. He learns life by 
this method. Experience is his teacher, and she is a very effective one 
indeed. He handles the many pieces of apparatus and elements in this 
world laboratory, watches the operations and results with eagerness, and 
discovers obvious laws. In this way he adjusts himself to the ways of 
the world and of society. The function of school life is to direct the child 
in his elementary work in this laboratory. 


Laboratory Method Sound Pedagogy. The laboratory plan of teaching 
plane geometry is, therefore, pedagogically sound, since it exemplifies the 
best doctrines obtained from experience and educational research. The 
facts revealed in this manner makes the old Euclidian procedure absurd. 
The child does not take kindly to abstractions thought out and formulated 
by philosophers into concise theorems and demonstrations. Why should 
a child in his school life be obliged to learn by plans which are foreign 
to his own method? Why should geometry, which is clearly a science, 
be presented to him by a plan so far removed from the scientific? It 
seems ridiculous, to say the least, to take the subject-matter of geometry, 
which was first obtained by scientific investigation, and thrust it as a 
group of pre-digested propositions upon the child, who is by nature a 
scientist. Why can he not study geometry as a science by the process 


with which he has been endowed? The laboratory method solves these 
difficulties. 


Basis for Objectwes. Educational growth, which is not a function 
of any specific subject-matter, consists in certain steps, among which are 
the following: First, a mastery of facts and processes. Second, knowledge 
is information properly understood. Third, skillful use of knowledge is 
power. Fourth, good habits are developed. Fifth, character is a bundle 
of habits. Sixth, citizenship is a function of individual character. 


A mastery of facts is information; a mastery of processes is skill. 
Imparting information and developing skill are too frequently the only 
and final aim and accomplishment of teaching. This is especially true of 
the traditional method of teaching geometry. If the mere learning of facts 
and processes is the only consideration in the teaching of geometry, then 
we advocate that the time now given to the subject be reduced, teaching 
by rote and drill the few facts and processes which are used by the average 
person. But we are inclined to believe that there are additional values 
besides mere information and skill to inspire a desire to study geometry. 

Understanding is a thought process, and knowledge is the product of 
thought. Information is the food of thought, without which it cannot 
survive. Teachers who attempt to have pupils think without first pro- 
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viding motive and interest, a fund of information, and certain accomplish- 
ments in skill, are undertaking an impossible task with children. Infor- 
mation is too often mistaken for knowledge. The man who knows is well 
informed ; but the man who is well informed may not know. Knowledge 
was at one time the final goal of education. This was especially true with 
the teaching of geometry by the old Euclidian system. But we believe 
there is more to plane geometry than mere knowledge. Geometry as a 
laboratory science opens up a much wider horizon of objectives. 


it was once said that “Knowledge is power”. Today we know this 
is not the whole truth. An intelligent man is not necessarily a man of 
power. Human power is primarily mental. It manifests itself in the 
ability to think logically and accurately, to concentrate, to discriminate, 
to group, to organize, to use knowledge under new situations, and to 
demonstrate initiative and originality. Teaching plane geometry by the 
formal disciplinary plan reaches the limit of its objectives long before 
the development of power. But power is developed by the process of 
teaching geometry as a laboratory science. 

Good habits are formed in the process of gaining information, skill 
and power. Habits of logical procedure in thought and action, of scientific 
methods of attack and procedure, of accuracy, of concentration, of per- 
sistency, of attention to duty, of dispatch, etc., may be formed in the pro- 
cess of learning plane geometry by the laboratory method. 

Character is man’s distinctive characteristic. It is the determining 
element of manhood and womanhood. Citizenship is a question of in- 
dividual character. A man’s usefulness to himself, to the home, to society, 
and to the state, is a function of character. 


These steps in the educational growth contribute to the major objec- 
tives in modern education ; namely, a command of fundamental processes, 
civic efficiency, vocational efficiency, worthy home membership, worthy 
use of leisure time, and ethical character. These objectives can be 
attained in the study of plane geometry if the correct method of procedure 
is applied. Euclidian geometry for formal discipline only, however, has 
not and never will contribute to these objectives. But geometry taught 
as a laboratory science throws an entirely new light on the subject-matter. 


Since the laboratory method is scientific and in harmony with peda- 
gogical doctrines, the child’s interest and motives are aroused through 
purposeful and directed activities. He is happy in this process of gaining 
information and developing skill, for he is doing definite things which he 
can accomplish with satisfaction. Then follows reflective thinking as a 
natural result of his analytic study of what he has done. This awakens 
the understanding and produces knowledge and power. Along with this 
comes the development of good habits which build strong character and 
produce men and women capable of living together in social and civic life. 

While we are teaching plane geometry as a laboratory science, therefore, 
we have an eye on the highest round of objectives in the educational 
ladder; namely, proper social living and.citizenship. This is our ultimate 
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or remote goal. These ideals may seem far removed from the daily grind 
of class room work, especially when geometry is taught by the traditional 
Euclidian procedure ; but we know that these high aspirations can be easily 
attained by teaching plane geometry as a laboratory science. 


Objectives in Laboratory Geometry. Plane geometry must be so organ- 
ized and presented that it will conform to modern ideas in education and 
that it may meet the social needs of life. One way this can be accomplished 


in this subject, as well as in any other, is by setting up definite and obtain- 
able objectives. 


Immediate Objectives. To learn the fundamental definitions, facts, 
and propositions concerning points, lines, angles, and figures in a plane 
gives a fund of information. To be able to make scale drawings and to 
interpret them, to make essential constructions neatly and accurately, 
and to construct the necessary figure to illustrate or to satisfy given con- 
ditions, develops skill. To gain the ability to determine exactly what is 
given and what is to be obtained, proved or computed in a problem and 
to make a correct interpretation of these things in terms of an illustrative 
drawing requires discrimination. The ability to follow and to comprehend 
an argument in the form of a geometric demonstration, together with the 
ability to make an analytical study of an original problem to discover and 
formulate a solution for it and a proof that the solution is correct, develops 
power. To acquire a mode of thinking clearly through a new situation 
in the line of geometric problems, which employs the use of information 
and skill to accomplish desired results, produces the ability to apply 
knowledge and skill. To develop the power of scientific thinking and 
the ability to think step by step through any new situation trains the mind 
in the power of correct habits of thought. 


Remote Objectives. To gain the power to express both orally and in 
written form the exact truth definitely and clearly in correct English and 
the ability to make a correct interpretation of English statements, develops 
the power of expression and interpretation. To gain the power of con- 
centration of thought, neatness, attention to duty, orderliness, and sys- 
tematic procedure, both in thought and action, develops habits useful in 
social and economic life. To obtain the scientific spirit of investigation 
through experimentation and demonstration of known truth or of an 
apparent truth, is valuable. To understand the value of logical steps in 
reasoning, of the many applications of facts and laws of geometry to life 
problems, and of the growth in the power of exact expression of thought 
in correct English, develops true appreciation of the subject as a necessity 
in life. To gain through a discovery of special interests and aptitudes in 
the subject-matter of geometry the answer to questions of life vocations, 
gives an opportunity for the full development of native capacities. To 
encourage the formation of those habits and traits which will guarantee 
strong ethical character, worthy home life, and citizenship in a community 
and nation, are possible if geometry is taught as a laboratory science. 


Outcomes of Laboratory Geometry. The first results of presenting 
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plane geometry by this method are very obvious and gratifying. Pupils 
are happy because they are employing motor activities. They are inter- 
ested because they can follow the simple directions, accomplish a given 
task with satisfaction, make it come out right, and understand the process. 
Pupils are stimulated to gain efficiency by repeated efforts, since there is 
an appeal to fundamental instincts and interests, a provision for first-hand 
personal experiences with real things and situations, and a desire from 
within to excel and to reflect upon these real experiences from many 
angles and in many directions. 


The pupils are the aggressors in purposeful activity, for they believe 
in what they are doing. They continue work voluntarily when opportunity 
offers. They do more than is required of them. They bring in outside 
work which is not assigned-or solicited. They volunteer original ideas 
and solutions. They ask questions as a natural way to gain information. 


In studying geometry by the laboratory plan the pupil understands 
what he is doing at all times, for he sees a problem in the process of 
construction. When studying Euclidian geometry he too frequently com- 
mitted to memory, not only the demonstration but also the drawing, in 
order to make a good grade. Laboratory geometry, on the other hand, 
reduces committing to memory to a minimum. When he makes a con- 
struction with his own hands, doing the reflective thinking as he proceeds, 
he realizes that the completed whole is a rational process. 

The recitation is not a formal “recital” of material prepared for 
rehearsal. He does not point haphazardly at a drawing and recite words 
committed to memory and not understood. He stands before the class— 
not the teacher—and discusses—not recites, for he knows what he is talk- 
ing about because he has done it with his own hands. There is an air of 


scientific authority in his discussions. Each recitation is the solution of a 
problem. 


The so-called “socialized recitation” may be realized and the hum of 
industry—not noise—obtained. In the class-room the students work to- 
gether in social groups or as a whole for common results. “Socialized 
recitation” has thus come to be a reality. The teacher as we knew her in 
the past has become a thing of the past. It is the pupil who is in the fore- 
ground now, asking questions. The teacher is in the background, but she 
is there as a friend and assistant. She now answers the questions, showing 
how things are done, gives individual or group instruction, inspects finished 
work, and assists pupils to judge the value and correctness of their own 
work. She is not “hearing recitations.” 

Each pupil demonstrates his working ability and sets his own pace. 
His progress is a function of his own ability and willingness. The length 
of time necessary to complete required work satisfactorily is in his own 
hands. Hence, if at the beginning of the study of geometry there is a 
demonstration of individual differences, there will be a greater degree 
of differences shown at the close of the year. Individual differences can, 
therefore, be provided for very easily by teaching geometry as a laboratory 
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science. The recognition of individual differences is unknown and im- 
possible in geometry classes taught according to the old Euclidian pro- 
cedure. 

Individual Differences. Individual differences are evident in any class 
in geometry, even in the first few recitations; and if these differences 
diverge and become more pronounced at the close of a semester or year, 
there is nothing wrong. This is perfectly natural and must be expected. 

In any ungraded class in geometry pupils will, in general, take positions 
in one of three levels; namely, (a) the weak and below average, (b) the 
average and above average, and (c) the superior. In large schools where 
the number of sections of geometry permits, classes may be graded into 
what is commonly known as “X”, “Y”, and “Z” groups. The content of 
the offerings for each group must differ. For the “Z” group the content 
should be broad and not very deep; for the “Y” group it should be 
narrower and deeper; and for the “X” group it should be still narrower 
but deepest. 

Group Offerings in Geometry. The adjustment of content of offerings 
for these groups may be represented graphically. (See accompanying 
figure.) This suggested scheme is merely a working hypothesis. The 
areas of these three rectangles are equivalent, and hence the contents of 
offerings for each group are equivalent in quantity even if they differ in 
quality. The content of rectangle ABCD is minimum essentials, required 
of all pupils for a passing grade. This is the offering for the weak and 
low average group. The content of rectangle EBFG, 80% of which is 
minimum essentials, is the offering for average and above average pupils. 
The content of rectangle HBMN, 60% of which is minimum essentials, 
is the offering for superior students. The fact that only 60% of rectangle 
HBMN is in rectangle ABCD is based upon the assumption that superior 
pupils can do the minimum essentials in 60% of the time that it takes the 
poorest to accomplish that work. 

Any pupil, therefore, may do work of qualities 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 in the 
level in which he finds himself. If the three levels are represented by A, 
B, and C, respectively, then the following is a suggested key for marking 
grades: A-l, A-2, or A-3; B-l, B-2, or B-3; and C-1, C-2, C-3, C-4, 
or C-5. Only those grades indicated by bold face type should be recog- 
nized in the problem of recommendation to college. 

The proper adjustment of content of offerings for groups of pupils 
based upon intelligent and accomplishment tests is a necessity in modern 
education. Euclidian geometry taught in the old traditional manner 
makes no provisions for these offerings, nor can it be made to conform 
to these requirements. This new condition can be met only by a reorgan- 
ization of subject-matter and a transformation of procedure. Laboratory 
geometry makes the matter of adjusting content of offerings possible. 

Let us suggest, in conclusion, that teachers of geometry investigate 
very carefully the laboratory method of teaching the subject, study its 
merits, and try out the scheme in part or in detail in a class. 
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PAGEANTRY AS COMMUNITY SERVICE 


ROGER STERRETT 
Head of Art Department, Los Angeles City High School 


J HEN the one hundred and eighty Californians pulled into Phila- 
delphia last June, wearing their blue and gold badges and vocal 
with songs and cheers, they carried in an express car a surprise 
package for their Eastern friends. This was CALIFORNIA 
THE GOLDEN,* a motion picture, to be shown at two of the 
general sessions of the National Education Association. 


To the Sesqui-Centennial celebration of our national independence we 
brought the historical record of more than one hundred and fifty years 
on the western shore of our continent. This was the film of the pageant- 
parade, given in 1925, in celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
admission of California into the Union. As originally presented by the 
schools of Los Angeles, this spectacle of art and floral decoration was two 
miles in length and composed of one hundred and fifteen floats and over 
two thousand students in costume. 






Q 
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While not equal in size to the memorable civic parade given in San 
Francisco, CALIFORNIA THE GOLDEN was particularly suited to 
represent our State at the N. E. A. convention, because it was an example 
of community pageant designed and produced entirely by teachers and 
pupils of the public schools. 

Under a rather expensive title we included the story of that Western 
Empire which extended from Puget Sound to the Rio Grande, and later to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines. Also, we went back a long way. We 
fashioned the mountains in volcanic fire, liberated virgin gold from age old 
imprisonment in glittering quartz, created wealth in oil from cosmic ooze 


and restored the prehistoric elephants that were once denizens of our 
coastal valleys. 


We showed the primitive tribes of the deserts of the Southwest and the 
western races of the Three Americas, the vanished empires of the Mayas, 
the Incas and the Aztecs. The march of the Spanish conquistadors reached 


the western shore and the navigators pushed on to the discovery and 
colonization of the Coast. 


Oriental spectacles of China, Tartary, Java, the far “Cathay” of Marco 
Polo, and the colossus of Muskavy, striding across from Siberia to Alaska 
and northern California, the Island Empire of Kamehameha,—all that vast 





* Mr. Sterrett was the art director and author of the scenario for CALIFORNIA THE 
GotpEN. It was a continuous progressive pageant picture, designed in detail by a great 
number of art teachers, working under the supervision of Miss May Gearhart, Supervisor 
of Art for the elementary schools, with about eighty schools participating. After speak- 
ing twice at the N. E. A. Convention, the art director showed this California picture at 
summer sessions of Columbia University and other educational centers in the East. 
The film is owned by the schools of Los Angeles, and can be secured, it is said, for 
exhibition purposes by colleges and high schools.—Epitor’s Nore, 
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circle of the Pacific shores from Arctic ice to the palm islands under the 
Southern Cross, all passed in processional pageantry, scintillant with the 
glint of gold, the bright hues of batiked silks and the sunshine on millions 
of flowers. 

The story of California, under the fourfold sovereignty of Spain, 
Mexico, the Bear Flag Republic and the United States, was presented in 
twenty-five sections, showing hundreds of historic characters in authentic 
costumes and also the carrettas, wagons, cannon, ships and the casas of 
the ranchos, the Missions, and the casitas and ramadas of the Indians. 

From the days of Captain Sutter and John Marshal, we showed the 
coming of the immigrants overland across the plains, and battles with the 
Apaches along the old Santa Fe Trail, through the period of the gold 
camps and the “cow counties.” 

A modern liner surrounded with native craft of Pacific ports, headed 
the pageant of our marine development from the Panama Canal to the 
Alaskan coast. Typical of the final conquest of the air were hydroplanes, 
the silvered miniature of the giant dirigible “Los Angeles” and a tribute to 
the “Round-the-World Fliers.” 

Thirty-three high schools contributed separate features, of which the 
junior highs did some of the most elaborate and impressive entries. Ele- 
phants, pagodas, ships, totem poles and dragons and railway engines were 
all fabricated in the school shops and decorated by students of the applied 
arts. 

The larger high schools of Los Angeles maintain regular art classes in 
pageantry and stage-craft so that the technical production for shows is 
done by trained teachers and pupils. 

A territory over forty miles in length was organized into production 
centers. Large schools with shops and art studios helped others in the 
neighborhood. 


A remarkable instance of community work was done by the schools 
of the San Fernando Valley, working separately and miles apart, for their 
majestic pageant of the Aqueduct, composed of nine floral emblematic 
floats, joined in procession by three hundred feet of continuous flowing 
streamers of silver tissue, carried on arches of white carnations by fifty- 
four boys in costumes of tan and orange. 

A pageant-parade is an out-door show which must be designed to stand 
wind, hot sunshine, strain, vibration and shock. It is compounded of 
problems to be solved by the producer. He must estimate the line of 
march, parking space for formation, the number of persons walking and on 
horseback, the length, weight and height of each float. He must investi- 
gate gutters, culverts, trees, overhead wires, street grades, car tracks, via- 
ducts and tunnels. 

There is a nerve-grinding responsibility about any big school show. 
There are numberless chances of accident to some child. I have designed 
and directed three of these Los Angeles pageant-parades, and am happy 
to say that, due to the earnest and conscientious care taken by teachers 
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(Above) SHIP OF JUAN RODRIGUEZ CABRILLO 


KEYSTONE PHOTO SERVICE, LOS ANGELES 


SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA 
(Mythical golden land that lured Coronado to explore the deserts of the Southwest) 
CHATEAU ART STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
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(Above) THE GOLD CAMP OF “FORTY-NINE” 
KEYSTONE PHOTO SERVICE, LOS ANGELES 


DRIVING THE GOLDEN SPIKE 


CHATEAU ART STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
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and principals, we have been able, in three years, to report “nobody hurt.” 

The designer gets some curious calls for help over the telephone and 
he must solve problems of construction and costuming while holding the 
wire on long distance. 

“How do you make wings for a flying fish?” 

“Can we use two-tons on a trailer without brakes?” 

“Will a stripped ‘Indian’ get sunburned through greasepaint?” 

“Did Kit Carson have red, black, or blonde whiskers?” 

Topics and general designs must be determined upon, months in ad- 
vance, and distributed to workers who will work upon the several parts 
without seeing what is being accomplished by their associates. To secure 
unity of theme and harmony of color the director must depend on generous 
co-operation. Yet the whole project must be brought forward steadily day 
by day on schedule, up to the minute that the starting gun is fired. 

Sixty-five members of varied school departments were selected to co- 
ordinate production problems. They provided blue-prints of float frames, 
trucks, ambulances, wrecking crews, camel tenders, horse boys, first aid 
nurses, and twenty-two bands of music,—plus everything else. 

A bibliography of reference material was prepared in the City Library 
three months before the parade. A bulletin was issued, giving the names, 
colors and probable abundance of flowers and shrubbery, which should be 
available for decoration by the date of the festival. 


Flowers all came from school gardens or from gardens and parks 
within the city limits. The school department of agriculture planted thous- 
ands of seeds and managed the collection and distribution of tons of 
greenery and fresh flowers. 

There is a great deal that is educative in the concerted work of 
thousands of teachers and pupils upon a large community project. The 
Katchinas and the prayer sticks and dancing masks of the medicine men 
and the Indians weapons and utensils of primitive handcrafts were all 
made and decorated by students after study of original models in the 
museums. 

The old days of Spanish rule and Mexican revolt, when life passed 
along the Camino Real from San Diego Mission to the old capital Monte- 
rey, and on to the Mission Dolores and the presidio on the Bay of St. 
Francis, past the haciendas of the dons and the humble rancherias of 
sheep shearers and vaqueros—these days were brought close to many 
California school children who learned a new meaning in the names of the 
streets on which they lived. 


The boys who rode their horses in the California Battalion of pioneers, 
following Fremont and Kit Carson, learned why their own high school 
was named after The Pathfinder. The young junior high lads who wore 
heavy brass hilted cutlasses and pulled their landing guns from the port to 
the plaza will never forget Commodore Stockton. 


We carefully selected historical topics which could be presented in 
processional form and with all the bright colors and joyousness of the 
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festival spirit. This was the children’s theatre out-of-doors. Even the 
toys of the kindergarten were brought into the sunlight, large as life and 
lovely as the dreams of fairyland. Play spirit and good fun were encour- 
aged without sacrifice of good color or artistic design. 

The inspiration to the workers upon a large school show comes with the 
expansiveness of enthusiasm and a visible flowering of ideas, in both 
teachers and children, so that the final achievement is greater in beauty 
and in emotional appeal, than the director or any of his fellow-workers 
could have planned. This phenomenon is possible because the interested 
activity of the child and the charm of youth are things incalculable. 





THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM; ITS SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO OUR RE-ORGANIZATION 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FREDERICK M. L. VAN ORDEN 


Mechanical Instructor in Marine Engineering, San Francisco 


Introduction of the Unification-Principle as Demonstrated in 
the Einheits-Schule 


M(@s\HE experience of the German Reform Schools established the 
By FGA necessity that the point of differentiation should be shifted 
a) from the age of nine to that of twelve. It was further proved 
Ss that by the use of better methods of instruction the attainments 
of Latin expected of a student from the Gymnasium at the 
close of nine years study can be reached in six, while the six years in 
Greek in the Gymnasium can be accomplished in four years; that the bulk 
of the secondary school work proper falls between the ages of 12 and 15, 
the junior high school period. The agitation for a common elementary 
foundation with differentiation at the age of 12 was frankly to abolish the 
claims of caste and privilege, and to throw open educational opportunities 
to all in order to repair the intellectual losses of the war, to draw on the 
intellectual reserve of the people in order to encourage talent and ability 
wherever found, and to find for every pupil the place that is best suited to 
his needs and capacity. The new system provides not an easy but an un- 
obstructed road. 

The unification school is known as “Die Einheits-Schule” and its sub- 
sequent unit as “Die Aufbau-Schule” or the upbuilding school on the road 
for higher education, graduating its students in the same manner as the 
Gymnasium for further studies at the universities. The organization of 
this new system affords the best opportunity for all to codperate in pro- 
moting the great aims of state and nation; the national unity is made the 
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basis of educational re-organization wherefore all must sit in the same 
classroom regardless to inherited privileges. Die Einheits-Schule is a 
unified school system branching out into various types of secondary schools 
when the needs for further education and the demands of practical life 
appear. As a logical consequence, the former preparatory schools were 
abolished and the disappearance of these separate class-schools constitutes 
a saving in fees for three years while pupils are not anymore compelled 
to select a secondary school until the age of 12 at which time they have 
exhibited some capacity for decision. In contradistinction hereto, the for- 
mer system of an early choice of a secondary school type oftentimes caused 
retardation in the middle grades of the secondary school, and thus too 
many pupils if judged on the basis of capacity and intelligence, had no 
business to attend these schools. But since the selection had been post- 
poned to the age of 12, there appears now to be a greater possibility of a 
correct choice. In other words, each individual is given opportunity to be 
placed in the position best suited to his ability without distinction of class. 
All trade schools are now recognized as of secondary grade and some of 
them graduate students to the universities, a privilege which used to be 
obtained exclusively from the Gymnasium. 

This re-organization has involved four principles. First: democratiza- 
tion of education; Second: redefinition of the meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion; Third: the postponement of specialization in secondary school sub- 
jects at the age of 12; and Fourth: the provision of differentiated courses, 
some for those who must leave at the age of 15, some for those who can 
complete the entire course or desire to continue to the universities. This 
new system of education has ended the privileges which are socially 
detrimental, and it is generally recognized that class distinctions and social 
advantages as, for instance, the one year military privilege, have indirectly 
brought about the downfall of an empire in which most of the available 
resources were used up to maintain the preponderant strength of its 
military machine. 


Illustration of the Consummated System by the Medium of a 
Comprehensive Picture 

Let us now concentrate our thoughts upon an illustration which will 
show the strength of the re-organized educational program in the attain- 
ment of democratic results. For this purpose we will follow the educa- 
tional period of two boys entering the new Einheits-Schule at the age of 
6. The first three years are similar to those in our elementary grades. 
The hours are from 8 to 12 and from 2 to 4 during the winter semester ; 
at the beginning of the school year after the Easter vacation, however, the 
clocks have been advanced for one hour (the changes are made April lst 
and October Ist, respectively), and the summer semester has the six hours 
placed from 7 to 1; leisure time must be devoted to home studies as well 
as to recreation. These general rules apply now to all types of schools. 
In the fourth grade, our two boys begin the study of fundamentals in 
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natural history (botany in summer, zoology in winter), in geometry and 
astronomic geography ; the fifth grade brings a foreign language (English) 
and the rudiments of physics; the sixth grade brings a systematic exten- 
sion of all the fundamentals in the subjects mentioned. At the end of this 
school year the age of 12 appears, and here comes the dividing line; our 
two boys separate. The one transfers to the Gymnasium because his 
parents are able to pay the higher tuition fee. The other boy, whom we 
shall follow first, remains at the Einheits-Schule. He begins with the 
seventh grade the study of chemistry and an introduction into algebra, 
and in the 8th grade he finishes with advanced studies in all subjects named, 
and receives also an introduction in trigonometry in connection with his 
attained knowledge in geometry. He praduates at the age of 14 and 
receives his high school completion certificate (Schul-Entlassungs-Zeug- 
nisz), and we learn that he has chosen to become school teacher. He now 
enrolls in the “Aufbau-Schule.” This is a new type of secondary school 
for a term of six continuous years. Under the former system, these 6 
years consisted of two separate colleges of 3 years each and known as the 
“preparation school” and the “elementary teachers seminary.” The Auf- 
bau-Schule begins therefore with our 9th grade. Our boy has become an 
adolescent and begins his new studies without any break as to the educa- 
tion attained in the Einheits-Schule. New to him is Latin and one addi- 
tional modern language as French or Spanish; otherwise, the curriculum is 
similar to that of our State Teachers Colleges. At the age of 20 he grad- 
uates to become an elementary teacher under obligation to further advance 
his knowledge by self-study. 

However, one day he met and had a consultation with his former class- 
mate of the Einheits-Schule, and, as a result has now decided to become a 
secondary school teacher. Let us see how he proceeds. He files his gradu- 
ation diploma from the Aufbau-Schule at the university and joins his com- 
rade, who is nevertheless two years ahead of him. The two years consti- 
tute a privilege attained by the payment of a higher tuition fee which the 
Gymnasium requires. 

Let us turn our thoughts back for a few minutes and see some of the 
subjects in the Gymnasial curricula which differ from those in the Ein- 
heits-Schule. Our friend transferred to the Gymnasium at the age of 12 
to enter the 7th grade designated as lower tertia, where he at once begins 
the study of Latin; the remainder of the subjects is parallel to those of 
the other school. The 8th grade, known as upper tertia, brings the study 
of mathematics; the 9th grade, unter secunda as it is known, brings the 
study of Greek and considerable extensions in all other subjects of instruc- 
tion, but with the only exception of Greek the curriculum is almost the 
same as that in the Aufbau-Schule. The difference is found in the aston- 
ishing revelation that the Gymnasium completes the entire six year curricu- 
lum of the Aufbau-Schule within four years. Our friend studies his 10th 
grade in upper secunda, his 11th in lower prima and his 12th in upper 
prima, graduates here at the age of 18 with the “examen abiturium,” and 
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decides to continue his studies at the university in order to become a 
secondary school teacher. He studies 3 years designated as semesters 1 to 
6 and attends during this time the courses in philosophy, pedagogics, soci- 
ology, psychology, and some courses of systematic theology in the illumina- 
tion of modern philosophic thought. This course is required for the 
secondary teacher since the necessity to distinguish between mental and 
moral development at the adolescent age and to meet the very important 
problem of character building demand serious attention. At the end of the 
5th semester, our friend has promoted as a “candidate” for the higher 
school profession (Schulamts-Kandidat), and at the end of the 6th semes- 
ter, by means of a “dissertation,” takes his degree as doctor of philosophiz. 
He is now 21 years of age. But now he must do two years in practical 
teaching at some secondary school under the guidance of the Gymnasial- 
Direktor ; then he receives his credential, having attained the age of 23. 
It takes, however, several years before a permanent position is secured. 

The other young man who proceeded through the Aufbau-Schule re- 
ceives his credential at the age of 25. Democratization of education is 
marching on. 


Conclusive Points of the General Principle in Relationship to Our 
Re-Shaping of Secondary Education 


Let us now turn from this picture to the discussion of the general prin- 
ciple in order to see its significance with relation to the reshaping of 
secondary education in the United States. If a traditional and conserva- 
tive system like that of Germany can make a successful experiment in 
affording a well-rounded course to pupils who leave school at the age of 
15, and under the reform plan can give the bulk of this work in the last 
three years of the course (the junior high school period) it is obvious 
that a re-organization of our American high school can begin at the age 
of 12 and can offer a far better variety of opportunities which are sug- 
gested not alone by sounder psychological principles but also by the social 
needs of democracy, and is therefore within easy reach of accomplishment. 
Testimony to substantiate these assertions is at hand. The Superintendent 
of Schools of Oakland, in a bulletin dated January 19th, 1925, states as his 
experience that the holding power of the Junior High School is three times 
greater than that in the regular elementary school. To us it signifies that 
departmental instruction has something to do with the increased pouularity 
of the junior high school, Another important movement is noted by Com- 
missioner Olney in his address on April 20th before the High School 
Principals annual convention. He says: “The trend for the next few 
years will probably be toward an elementary school of 6 years, a high 
school of grades 7, 8, 9 and 10, and a college of grades 11, 12, 13 and 14; 
Pasadena is working along this line at the present time.” The striking 
similarity to the combined courses of Einheits- and Aufbau-Schule is at 
once apparent. 

















HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELING IN 
LOS ANGELES 


DR. ELIZABETH L. WOODS 
Director of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles School Department 


aee\OXINS sometimes generate their own anti-toxins; disease 
P41 F44 often initiates elements in its own cure. The modern school’s 

Y, =| most troublesome ailment, numbers, with all the attendant ills 
Ss of mass treatment, is developing a new type of teacher, the 

school counselor, whose work is going far in the treatment of 
this distracting disorder.’ 

The counselor’s duties are many and varied. The outstanding one, 
might be described as that of applying new sorts of microscopes to the 
human material making up the student body, and discovering in each 
individual those facts of mind, body and social milieu which it is essential 
that teachers and administrators know. His next task is recording these 
facts, interpreting them and presenting them to teachers and school officers 
in understandable and usable form. 


A New Type of Teacher. We call the counselor a new kind of teacher 
advisedly and designedly for two reasons. First of all, the counselor must 
be a teacher if he is to function at all. He must not only have specialized 
knowledge to give to the administrative officers and to the other teachers 
in his school, but he must know how to impart that knowledge effectively. 
Again, he must be a teacher in order to account for the facts which his 
specialized tools and techniques reveal and in order to relate them to the 
class room program, the learning process and the total school plan in such 
a way that he can give sound and practical advice to the student himself 
and to those who deal with the student. In the Los Angeles schools, one 
of the requirements for the position of counselor is successful teaching 
experience. That this policy is sound, probably none will question. One 
of the most recent, authoritative and comprehensive books on secondary 
education announces this principle feelingly: “Manners may be never 
so charming, personality never so winning, cleverness never so admirable; 
teachers can neither be guided nor stimulated by one who is not himself 
an educator and a tried and tested teacher.” 

The counselor’s work has two main aspects. One concerns every pupil 
in the school. The other touches problems or special cases only; as, con- 
duct problems, failing pupils, students with subnormal or with superior 
ability, those with special gifts. 
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1 The facts of this article, as they concern the Los Angeles schools, are taken from 
the report on High School Counseling written by Celia D. Pierson, who was chairman 
of a committee appointed to investigate our practices in this field. The full report was 
published in the June, 1926, number of the Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

2 Morrison, H. C. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools, 
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Counselor Activities Concerning All Pupils 


Counselor activities which concern all the pupils may be discussed 
under the following heads: 


1. Individual Inventory. Group intelligence tests are usually given 
throughout the entire school, when counselor work is first initiated. There- 
after, only the incoming freshman class is tested in routine procedure, 
though in some schools intelligence tests are again given to certain groups 
or classes. 


A considerable body of data is secured and recorded for each child. 
This usually includes the life age and the mental age, intelligence quotient, 
nationality, father’s occupation, achievement in school subjects, physical 
defects, outstanding character traits and general attitude toward school. 


The seniors are often re-tested. The tests most often employed are: 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability and the Otis Self-Administering. 


2. Ability Grouping. The entering students are all given the Terman 
Group Test, frequently in their own grade schools, just previous to the 
time of promotion to high school. The Stanford Achievement Reading 
and Arithmetic Tests or the Los Angeles Diagnostic Arithmetic are added 
in many schools. Often the results of the intelligence and the achievement 
tests are tabulated and the entire incoming class grouped for their chief 
subjects before the opening day of the semester. It is designed that this 
grouping be kept flexible and fluid, and many changes in grouping are made 
during the term as children adjust to the work, or show abilities not before 
evidenced. Other tests often used in the high schools are: 


Conkling & Pressey—Diagnostic English Composition, Grammar, Sen- 
tence Structure; Pressey & Ruhlen—Diagnostic English Punctuation; 
Pressey & Bowers—Diagnostic English Composition, Capitalization; In- 
glis—English Vocabulary Test ; Barr—Diagnostic Tests of American His- 
tory; Camp— Iowa Physics Tests; Ruch-Popenoe — General Science; 
Powers—General Chemistry. 


3. The Master Program. I quote from the committee report: 


“To aid in the making of the school’s master program, or schedule of 
classes, is one of the important duties of the counselor in the schools with equal 
ability grouping. In the majority of the junior high schools this is done by 
the counselor alone, since it is she who understands the technique of classifica- 
tion and has compiled all those data concerning the number of pupils in each 
grade, subject, group, and course. In the more complicated organization of the 
senior high school most of the counselors work in close co-operation with the 
heads of departments and the vice-principal. Again, however, it is the coun- 
selor who supplies the data concerning the number of pupils expected to enroll 
in each group level. The number expected to enroll in each subject and grade 
of subject is usually supplied by the heads of departments. Thus, the program 
is built with the co-operation of vice-principals, heads of departments, and 
counselors. The teachers selected to teach the various groups are often sug- 
gested by the counselors. During the making of the program careful attention 
is given to the avoidance of conflict in grade, equal ability levels, and subject. 
When possible, parallel classes are arranged in order to facilitate the moving 
of an individual from one class to another as his achievement warrants.” 
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4. Contacts with Teachers and Administrators. These are, of course, 
constant and increasingly fruitful. Not only individual consultations with 
exchange of knowledge concerning given pupils, but group conferences 
with teachers, with department heads and with the entire faculty, make up 
an important part of the counselor’s program. Counselors frequently 
utilize these group meetings in the presentation of graphed or charted data 
which give illuminating facts in regard to certain aspects of the school’s 
status or output. Teachers and principals are eager to know their school’s 
status in relation to failures in various subjects, teachers’ marks, elimina- 
tion, etc. 


5. Research. These meetings, too, provide a time and place where 
research is stimulated and plans for it initiated. The following subjects 
of study and research which- have been or are now being pursued in high 


schools where counselors are working, are listed in the committee report 
cited above: 


A. Failures 

1. What reasons for failures are given by teachers as contrasted with un- 
derlying causes? 

2. What is the relation between failures in two or more subjects and the 
intelligence quotients ? 

3. Is failure in subjects a cause of elimination? 

4. Why the superior child fails? 

5. To what extent is failure caused by a wrong choice of course? 

6. What devices may be used to reduce the number retarded? 

7. Of what value is the individual conference? 


B. Seniors 


1. To what extent may vocational success be predicted? 
2. What is the intelligence of seniors in relation to courses, choice of 
vocation, and desire for college entrance? 
3. Is there value in a follow-up system? 
4. What is the relation between the course in high school and the vocation? 
a. Do graduates make use of their vocational education? 
b. Do they persist in vocational ambitions? 
5. How many are aimlessly drifting? 
6. How many have a definite recorded plan? 
7. Who should be recommended to college? 
C. Variation in Intelligence by Grades 
1. What are the reasons for variation? 
2. Does school meet the needs of all? 
3. Do students continue in school as long as desirable? 
D. Reasons for Acceleration 
1. Is it the intelligence quotient or character traits that cause acceleration? 
2. What is the effect of extra curricular activities on scholarship? 
E. Correlation of School Marks and Intelligence Quotient 
1. To what extent is there a correlation? 
2. Should there be a correlation in a school with equal ability grouping? 
F. Slow Moving Group 
1. Why there should not be a different system of marking? 
2. Why they should not have a different kind of diploma? 
G. Rating Charts 
1. What are their uses and values? 
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H. Classification 
1. How to refine the technique? 
2. How to administer successfully? 
3. Through what grades and departments is it practicable? 


I. Scholarship of Entrants 

1. How does the changing of school affect scholarship? 
J. Special Aptitudes 

1. Are special aptitudes measureable? 

2. What are the correlations between mechanical aptitude and intelligence 
quotient and chronological age? 


K. Counselor's Time 
1. How should the counselor’s time be distributed? 

6. Monthly Meetings of All Counselors. These are called by the De- 
partment of Psychology and Educational Research and presided over by 
the Assistant Director, High School Division. These meetings serve not 
only to unify the work and keep general policies and goals clear in the 
minds of all, but are made informative and inspiriting by reports, dis- 
cussions and addresses, sometimes from the group members, sometimes by 
outside speakers. 


Counselor Activities Concerning Individuals 


Counselor activities which concern individual students may be enum- 
erated under the following heads: 


1. Interviewing Failing Students. Eighteen of our twenty full time 
counselors last year conferred with students who were in danger of failing 
and attempted to ascertain the cause and prevent the catastrophe. No 
school person need be told that the failing student is not always a dull 
one. On the contrary, a considerable portion of failing students owe their 
situation to volitional or emotional entanglements, to all-managed pro- 
grams, poor budgeting of time, poor physical condition, etc. Unhappiness 
at home plays no small part in school failure. The counselor attempts to 
secure knowledge on all these points and to work out a plan for helping 
to correct the cause of failure. Sometimes the problem is simple enough 
to be solved by special help in a remedial class. Most of our high schools 
provide such classes, especially in English and mathematics. 


2. Changing Courses or Carrying Additional Work. Where students 
wish to change their course or their program, it is usually the counselor 
who is consulted. Eighteen of our twenty counselors were made respon- 
sible for these changes last year. Such requests come from the students 
themselves, from parents, sometimes from teachers, or heads of depart- 
ments. It is the counselor’s problem to collect all the facts, including 
complete data on the student’s ability and achievement, and make the 
proper adjustment in conference with the pupil and teachers concerned. 
Our counselors report from four to twenty-five hours per month devoted to 
this activity. 

3. Disciplinary Cases. Seventeen of our twenty counselors were called 
upon by principals or vice-principals to aid in cases of bad conduct. One 
of the most heartening signs of better times ahead is the fact that in most 
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schools it is now recognized that conduct cases are to be studied and 
treated in the school and not eliminated from it. If, with all the facts and 
wisdom which he can summon, the counselor can not bring about the 
desired improvement in the behavior of the case in question, he seeks the 
aid of clinic service, and co-operates in the plan there worked out. The 
Psychological Clinic of the Schools’ Department of Research and the Child 
Guidance Clinic work in the closest harmony, cases being referred from 
one to the other, as seems wisest considering the nature of the service 
required. Cases needing prolonged social treatment by a case worker are 
referred to Child Guidance Clinic, which is organized to handle fewer 
cases and do more intensive work upon them. 


4. New Students; Withdrawing Students; Seniors. Students entering 
late or those withdrawing before the close of school, and in some schools, 
all of the seniors, interview the counselor. He must be equipped with 
considerable knowledge of occupations, with the requirements for entering 
colleges or other schools, as well as with the curriculum and program of 
his own school, in order to answer the eager and important questions of 
these students. He must know where to turn for more detailed and 
broader knowledge than he himself possesses. He must be equipped to 
present just reasons for persuading the “just discouraged” boy or girl to 
stay with the job, and be able to give some advice to the withdrawing one. 
The co-ordinator of the Vocational Education Department is co-operating 
with the counselors and the occupation teachers of our schools, forming 
committees and plans for securing and organizing facts regarding occu- 
pations which should be available to Los Angeles high school students. 


Counseling is no longer an experiment. It is the inevitable outcome 
of certain pressures and trends in modern public schools. As Payne® so 
well shows the public school system is now practicing willy-nilly, as a 
selective agency in guidance which is both educational and vocational. It 
has become imperative that skilled and specialized workers undertake the 
guidance of that guidance. 

The first necessity for either educational or vocational guidance is no 
longer in question. It is as complete an array of facts as can be secured 
in regard to the individual’s traits, capacities and trends. Hence the 
necessity of systematic recording of painstakingly assembled data. 

Two lines of evidence assure us that counseling in high schools has a 
value difficult to measure. Administrative officers and teachers testify to 
the increased interest in research and to constructive thinking concerning 
teaching methods and other school problems and, secondly, an increasing 
number of students as well as teachers, are seeking out the counselor and 
asking his aid. 

To help make and keep the school a place where difficulties are straight- 
ened out, not generated, where personalities are integrated and life careers 
wholesomely launched, this is the counselor’s high task. 





8 Payne, Arthur F. The Organization of Vocational Guidance. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
1925. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION 
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2 Sp | HE Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
4 FSA issued February, 1926, was devoted to reports of committees 
Nt 17/2) suggesting ways of improving various subjects of the elemen- 
PY CS tary school curriculum. A committee also made a report on 

Character Education which was printed as Chapter XIV of 
the Yearbook, pages 379 to 450. Such portions of this report as may 
possess value for high school teachers are summarized in the following 
paper. 

Activities, the Basis of Character Education. After setting forth the 
moral situation and citing some reasons in explanation of it, the report 
summarizes the returns from an inquiry covering aght points which was 
sent to the 300 cities enrolled in the co-operative plan of the curriculum 
revision, An outstanding feature of the returns was the evident reliance 
in working for character results upon activities. Undoubtedly this is as it 
should be. One learns to do by assuming responsibilities and then acquir- 
ing such knowledge and skills and attitudes as may be necessary to the 
execution of these responsibilities. Learning which takes place in relation 
to carrying a responsibility exercises a deep effect in the character of the 
individual who is participating. This entire section—pages 383 to 390— 
is very significant and is worthy of careful study. 

The tables dealing with pupil activities and character education out- 
comes are so valuable from the standpoint of their suggestiveness that they 
are here reproduced. 





TABLE I. COMPARISON OF PUPIL ACTIVITIES ENCOURAGED IN SCHOOLS 
AND PUPIL ACTIVITES SUGGESTED AS WAYS OF SECURING 
CHARACTER EDUCATION RESULTS* 




















TOTAL ENCOURAGED SUGGESTED 
Fre- < of Fre- £ of Fre- % of 
Activities Rank quency otal Rank quency otal Rank quency Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Club Activities ........................ 1 447 44.1 1 422 52.8 3 25 11.7 

Physical Education Activities 2 190 18.7 2 143 17.9 1 47 21.9 

School Control Activities... 3 107 10.5 3 66 8.3 2 41 19.2 

Assembly Activities................ a 51 5.0 4 38 4.7 5 13 6.1 
Activities Involving Individual 

Pupil Responsibilities... 5.5 32 3.2 9 9 1.1 4 23 10.7 

Social Activities .............-....... 5.5 32 3.2 5 20 2.5 6 12 5.6 

Social Welfare Activities...... 7 23 2.3 7 15 1.9 7 8 3.7 

qoarneette Activities. sip i 19 1.9 6 18 2.2 8.5 1 a 

orensic Activities ..... 9 14 1.4 8 13 1.6 8.5 1 m. 

Religious Activities .... a oo 8 8 10 8 1.0 10 .0 

Unclassified Activities............ ed 91 8.9 ii 48 6.0 ‘suas 43 20.1 

Totals -- 1014 100.0 800 100.0 214 = 100.0 








* Both encouraged and suggested activities are those other than classroom activities. 
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TABLE Ii. DESIRABLE CHARACTER EDUCATION OUTCOMES 
Rank Total Mention Classroom | Other Classroom In School Life 
Recitation lations as a Whole 
1 2 3 + 5 
1 Courtesy Honesty Courtesy Loyalty 
2 Honesty _ Courtesy Co-operation Responsibility 
3 Co-operation Industry _ bent Conformity 
4 Loyalty _ Co-operation yalty Co-operation 
5 Conformity Independence Conformity Courtesy 
6 Responsibility Responsibility Honesty Justice 
7 ustice ques Industry Service 
8 ndustry romptness Service Independence 
9 Independence Accuracy Independence Honesty 
10 Service Conformity Self-control Independence 
11 Self-control Self-control Responsibility Self-control 
12 Promptness Loyalty Svortsmanship Judgment 
13 Judgment Initiative udgment Order 
14 Accuracy Tudgment raternity Promptness 
15 Sportsmanship Leadership Initiative Fraternity 

















Table I is practically self-explanatory. The activities are listed in the 
order of their importance, the most important occurring first. This, it will 
be observed, is “club activities.” It will be noted that it was mentioned as a 
means to character ends 447 times. It is significant that “religious activi- 
ties” rank at the bottom of the list and are mentioned but eight times. The 
activities spoken of were likewise classified in two ways—into those that 
are encouraged and into those which were suggested but not particularly 
encouraged. The ranking of the eleven groups of activities is shown under 
each head. 

Table II lists the character education outcomes which the returns from 
the questionnaire showed were considered important. The fifteen most 
frequently mentioned outcomes are indicated in the order of rank, courtesy 
taking first place. Fifteen outcomes which are furthered through the class- 
room recitation are indicated, likewise fifteen which it is thought may be 
developed through other classroom relations and fifteen whose develop- 
ment is aided through the work of the school as a whole are listed. 


Courses in Character Education. One section of the report deals with 
courses of study in character education, reviewing such documents as were 
issued by school systems dealing specifically with character education and 
how to secure it in pupils. The cities whose documents are reviewed in 
this connection are Birmingham, Los Angeles, New York and Oakland. 
All of these documents concern themselves with setting forth first, how the 
activities and discipline of the school minister to character ends, and 
second, how the regular subjects of the school aid the achievement of 
character results. 


Character Training Through Subjects. Space does not permit dealing 
with the activities recommended further than they were presented in Table 
I above. The regular subjects discussed with reference to their character 
training values are physical education, science, mathematics, art, music, 
the social studies, and English, including spelling. Brief excerpts from 
these discussions may be quoted as follows: Physical Education “offers a 
chance to practice good character under conditions which closely approxi- 
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mate those that will later be encountered in adult life.” ‘Through lessons 
in the biological and physical sciences the student learns the inevitableness 
of natural law. The study of science provides opportunity for developing 
in students an altruistic spirit, an open mind, reverence.” “Mathematics 
is particularly valuable in training in accuracy and in high standards of 
accuracy.” “The beauty in music brings people together on a high level 
of feeling and makes the whole world kin.” “The history teacher with 
interpretative skill can through suggestion and question elicit the moral 
significance of each historical event in furthering the progress of the 
world.” 


Ethics as a High School Subject. Dean Milton Bennion of the Uni- 
versity of Utah contributed a section urging the teaching of ethics as a 
high school subject. He does not minimize the value of the other means 
available to the school for bringing character development, but he holds 
that “ability to evaluate social situations as they arise in the experience 
of the citizen is not dependent upon his knowledge of the facts of social 
life and social institutions alone, but also upon his understanding and 
appreciation of moral values and moral obligations.” These, he believes, 
are best taught through a course in social ethics. He says: “Since 
the public schools have to teach morals and ethics to pupils of all and no 
religious affiliations, it becomes necessary that a basis of moral obligation 
be found that can be appealed to irrespective of religious sanctions. This 
basis may be found in the study of human nature and society, but more 
especially in a study of the history of civilization and the nature of con- 
temporary society. The relation of the development and the transmission 
of the social inheritance to human welfare and the progress of civilization 
can be made clear in the high school courses in history. This concept 
may then be used as a foundation for the course in social ethics by sum- 
marizing the nature of the social inheritance and showing the dependence 
of the individual in modern society upon all who have gone before as well 
as upon contemporaries. By connecting these facts with the idea of equiva- 
lent return for benefits received, a commonly accepted element of justice, 
it is possible to find a very sure and impressive basis of moral obligation— 
the obligation of the individual, for values received from humanity, to 
return service to the full extent of his ability. The judgment of the im- 
partial spectator would not require more; anything less would fall short 
of the individual’s great debt to humanity. This universal dependence of 
the individual in a civilized society upon his fellow men is an aspect of the 
fact of human solidarity from which moral obligations logically follow. 

“On this foundation it is possible to build a system of ethics or morals 
on an empirical basis. It will involve study of the relation of man to his 
natural environment and to his fellow men, of the nature and function of 
social institutions, and of the obligations of individuals to these institutions 
and of institutions to society at large. 

“The factual content of such a course will of necessity be drawn from 
history, civics, economics, and sociology. The topics will, however, be 
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selected for their bearing upon fundamental ethical principles and will be 
so treated as to bring to light these principles and show how they may be 
applied. Among the topics most worthwhile from this point of view are 
the following: 
“The conservation and development of human life through: 

Health education 

Public sanitation 

Regulation of conditions of labor in industry 

Prohibition of traffic in narcotics, alcoholic beverages, and adul- 

terated foods 
Prohibition of white slavery and of all forms of prostitution 
Fostering education and encouragement of wholesome recreation 


“Closely related to this topic, if not a part of it, is the question of the 
conservation and use of the natural resources upon which human life de- 
pends.” 


Classroom Experiences. Pages 413 to 421 of the report deal with class- 
room procedure as a means of promoting character education. Five char- 
acteristics of the pupil’s classroom experience were set up as necessary as 
follows: They should “(1) be meaningful, significant and purposeful to 
the pupils at the time that they are engaged in doing them; (2) be socially 
valuable—valuable in equipping the pupils for doing successfully any legiti- 
mate thing which they may undertake at any time (while children, or in 
later life) ; (3) be so carried forward that they appeal to the whole child, 
not just to his intellect or some other partial ability or quality of the child; 
(4) secure thoroughness of mastery and integrity of effort on the part of 
each child; and (5) constitute an on-going, developing, integrating process 
of growth.” 

The discussion points out the importance of providing for the children 
carrying a large part in planning work to the recitation. It was urged that 
the teacher should occupy a guiding, controlling relation to the experience 
of his pupils. 

Influence of Social Groups. The fact that school activities carried for- 
ward in groups increase the character education possibilities of the effort is 
shown. “The educative values of all sorts are greatly enhanced for each 
pupil by the fact that he is working all the while as one of a social group. 
Not only is each pupil stimulated to effort by the other members of his 
group, but he benefits by living in proper ethical relations with his fellows. 
He orders his conduct and makes his contributions influenced by the stand- 
ards of the group and likewise is trained to benefit from the contributions 
of his associates with appropriate response. The benefits to the moral life 
from such co-operation are fundamental and far-reaching. Particularly 
valuable are the effects on each pupil of the approval and disapproval of 
his contributions and conduct by the members of his group. 

“Although the teacher occupies the relation of leader and guide in the 
classroom, the pupils should be as little conscious of any superior power 
residing in the teacher as possible. Teacher and pupils should work in the 
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spirit of democratic co-operation. The group should work freely and inti- 
mately as a unit, each helping and receiving help. Together they should 


constitute an integral community, each striving earnestly for the benefit 
of all.” 


Rating Stimulates Improvement. Dr. Virgil E. Dickson contributed a 
section dealing with rating plans, setting forth their possible values as a 
means to character education. A marked movement is evident in the 
schools throughout the country in recent years to develop some form of 
analysis and report which shall give a measurement or rating on what is 
variously designated as character traits, personality, citizenship, or good 
habits. “These schemes involve at least four general methods of approach 
which may be listed as follows: 

1. Objective measurement by means of tests. 

2. Rating of general traits or habits by the teacher or by a group of 

teachers. 

3. Rating of traits or habits by the pupil. 

4. A point system by which points may be added or subtracted, accord- 

ing to meritorious or undesirable behavior.” 


Each of these methods of approach is briefly discussed. This section 
dealing with rating plans concludes with the following paragraph: 

“The writer is aware of the difficulties of attempting to analyze char- 
acter traits or to measure or to rate them, yet the fact remains that one indi- 
vidual can be observed to have the habit of industry more than another in 
meeting the situations of a day, a week, or a semester. The same is true 
with reference to other traits. If an individual shows honesty or industry 
only on specific occasions or with specific problems then that is worth note- 
ing. Although the rating schemes for conduct or character are imperfect 
and are subject to logical criticism, they represent a working tool which 
can be used to some advantage in calling attention to growth in desirable 
habits and to the avoidance of bad habits. If such schemes are used wisely 
and with emphasis on keeping right motive behind all conduct, they furnish 
a usable tool for character education in the hands of the teacher.” 

Professor Rugh’s discussion of the means and meaning of character 
education is impossible of summarizing. It is very compactly and succinctly 
stated and is filled throughout with the new point of view in reference to 
the essentials of character and the procedures requisite to its achievement. 
For this valuable discussion the reader is referred to pages 441 to 450. 


Summary. This summary may be concluded with the comments sum- 
marizing the impressions which the members of the committee received 
from the material handled in the preparation of their report. 

1. “Throughout the country there is evidénce that the schools are, ac- 
cording to their best light, promoting character development in children. 
In many cases, the efforts are seemingly feverish, anxious, and even 
frantic in character. 


2. “It is impossible to discover any body of settled convictions as to 
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the experiences and subject-matter which should be productive in large 
ways of character results. 


3. “There is little evidence of carefully thought out, well-tested tech- 
niques of procedure which may be employed in securing character results. 
In a subject such as arithmetic, it is rather definitely known at this time 
what should be taught and by what procedures satisfactory results may 
be secured. Similar statements may be made of spelling and other sub- 
jects. There is no such situation in the matter of the materials or pro- 
cedures in the field of character education. 


4. “The best results in character education are being secured in the 
classroom through the relationships existing betwen children, and children 
and teacher, and through the procedures employed in the educative process. 


5. “Very high value in character training should undoubtedly be as- 
signed to the opportunities provided students to participate in the activities 
of the school which they attend, and in thinking about and taking respon- 
sibility for the improvement of the school as a place of living and working.” 

Suggestions of Committee for Improvement. The committee offered 
the following suggestions for improving the character education efforts of 
the public schools : 


1. “There is great need that teachers and supervisors throughout the 
country should study the best things which are going on at this time to 
promote character education. This will include the courses of study which 
are now available and the various plans which have been proposed. 


2. “This program of study and understanding should include the 
parents of school children. They have a large share of responsibility in 
this matter and ways of enabling them to understand what it is and how 
they may carry it satisfactorily must be worked out codperatively between 
the school and the home. 


3. “The great need is for extended, well-controlled, scientific investi- 
gations in the field of character, with the object of determining its elements 
and of finding those materials, experiences and procedures which may con- 
fidently be expected to promote character improvement. Fortunately a 
few universities are making provision for such studies and investigations, 
notably Teachers College, Columbia University, the School of Education 
of Chicago University, and the School of Education of the University of 
Towa. 


4, “The National Education Association should lend all possible aid 
and encouragement to every fundamental effort to promote scientific attack 
upon the problem of character education. A study of the Association’s 
programs shows that some attention to this topic has been given in almost 
every program since 1860. During the past five years the National Edu- 
cation Association has had a special Committee on Character Education. 
This Committee is just completing a preliminary report which is to be pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Education.” 











CULTURAL SHORTHAND 


PAUL EVANS 
Director of Commercial Department, Alameda High School, Alameda 


)a2IN answer by a bright girl beginning her senior year in high 

MN school, preparing for university, aspiring to enter the field of 
journalism—‘TI’m not interested in shorthand ; I do not intend 
} to be a stenographer.” Same answer by girl preparing to enter 
state teachers’ college. Same answer by two young men, one 
to enter a college of commerce, the other a college of engineering. 

One wonders why Woodrow Wilson ever mastered shorthand, and 
while president of the United States stated to Tumulty, his secretary, “It 
(shorthand) is one of my most useful accomplishments.” A prominent 
patent attorney of San Francisco was not simply conversational when he 
said, “If I had the time, I’d learn shorthand even now; it would be worth 
thousands of dollars to me. Why look at that—” showing a 5000-word 
rough draft of a laboriously pencil-written claim. ‘Think what it would 
mean to me to be able to concentrate on my thoughts and language at a 
hundred words a minute, instead of laboring like a shovel hand at twenty.” 

Much of Dickens’ manuscript contains interlardations of shorthand 
notes. He was a past master of the art, serving in his day as one of the 
leading stenographers in the House of Parliament. I know now why a 
certain minister of my boyhood days had so few pages to a long sermon 
that he read word for word—it was all in shorthand. Odd that salvation 
may come through shorthand scribblings ; that Pecksniff and Pickwick first 
played their parts in the vowels and dipthongs of shorthand ; that notes to 
Germany, whereby civilization was to stand or fall, were first set down by 
President Wilson through the medium of shorthand. 

There are times when to every man, who by reason of his vocation is 
forced to use the pen in setting down his ideas, comes a sense of futility, 
of being handicapped by the limitations of longhand writing. “O for the 
wings of a dove!” might express his longing. With this thought Mark 
Twain complainingly writes, “With the pen in one’s hand, narrative is a 
difficult art; narrative should flow as flows the brook down through the 
hills—a brook that never goes straight for a minute, but goes, and goes 
briskly, sometimes ungrammatically—but always going and always follow- 
ing at least one law—the law of narrative. With the pen in hand, the gait 
and styles and movement are not suited to narrative.” 


Practical Values of Shorthand 

If graduates of high schools and colleges wrote shorthand as a matter 

of course, would not time, that precious heritage that we haven’t enough 
of, and “nothing else but,” be conserved to better ends? How interesting 
if in twenty years from now a large part of all personal correspondence 
appeared in neat shorthand; if the journal of some future Samuel Pepys 
appeared in Gregg or Pitman, or some other standard system of the day. 
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Are the schools overlooking vast possibilities in this field? Should the 
study of shorthand be confined only to those preparing to become office 
stenographers? Is there not in its mastery, a disciplinary value, cultural, 
utilitarian possibilities that would justify a general course in shorthand 
as an integral part of academic training? Might not a cultural course in 
shorthand be tied in with the course in English? Would it not make for 
efficiency in note taking, composition writing, pronunciation, word an- 
alysis ? 

Why should not a student, throughout his last two years of high school 
at least, write his innumerable compositions in shorthand ; and by the same 
token why should not his instructors be able to read the shorthand penman- 
ship? Ask the next college student you meet if he could use shorthand in 
his courses; whether, if the way had been clear and in the light of his 
present knowledge, he would have taken shorthand in his secondary work. 
Ask the next busy lawyer, doctor, broker, teacher you know if they could 
use shorthand. Ask the one who has mastered the art if he regrets having 
spent the time and effort in its mastery. 


At random are set down some of the reasons for learning shorthand: 

While at College. Note taking, composition writing, folder material, 
accurate reception of scientific matter, relief from longhand drudgery, note 
taking from book reviews, etc., etc. 

For Personal Use. Diary and memorandum purposes, affording much 
in small compass, privacy, concentration, mental discipline. 

For Authors, Newspaper Folk. Speed, composition, accurate inter- 
views. 

Vocational. To apply perchance in the commercial field as stenogra- 
phers, secretaries. 

As English in High School. Building vocabulary, improving diction 
as to clearness, accuracy, style; note taking in class, composition writing 
with special reference to speed in setting down ideas, articulation through 
the study of vowels, consonants, dipthongs. As to content for such a 
course, there is already obtainable through shorthand publishers classics 
appearing in beautifully written shorthand. 

Assuming that a twelfth-year course in intensively taught cultural 
shorthand be allowed to count as fourth-year English; that the practice 
became general throughout the high schools of the state, would not the 
universities recognize such a course in shorthand as entitled to an English 
credit? 

In the writer’s opinion shorthand should be put in the early grades; 
there to be given in homeopathic doses, acquired thus gradually as is arith- 
metic, penmanship, or any other fundamental branch. But taking condi- 
tions as we find them now in the high schools, ought not the way be made 
clear in the upper grades of secondary schools, for every prospective grad- 
uate to have at least one year in a thorough-going course in shorthand and 
for its own intrinsic cultural and practical values? 








AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF A 
STENOGRAPHER 


EARL W. BARNHART 


Chief, Commercial Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


HERE can hardly be any question that the reorganization of 

ao curriculum is the dominant problem in the secondary 
9] school field today. Neither is there any question that the 
accepted method is based upon studies of activities with a view 
to finding out what should be taught. When an activity 
analysis is directed towards an occupation, the scientific educator finds 
himself on the same ground with the advocate of vocational education 
whose creed has been based upon the occupational analysis, or job-analysis 
as he calls it. As a representative of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education I find myself on common ground with the scientific educator 
when the analysis of the work of a stenographer is undertaken for the 
purpose of getting more insight into the problem of how to train stenog- 
raphers more effectively. 

The analysis given here is only a preliminiary summary of what is 
known, and is intended to reveal some of the problems pressing for careful 
study. Incomplete as it is, it should have some value to those responsible 
for training stenographers, for it should enable them to see wherein their 
teaching materials and methods can be modified so as to result in a more 
effective preparation than is generally given for this vocation. 


Efficiency as Stenographers Expected. Employers, students, parents, 
and taxpayers assume that the purpose of the shorthand, typewriting, and 
office practice classes in the high school is to train stenographers. While 
they admit that there are, or should be, certain general mental disciplinary 
outcomes of the instruction, they all believe that the fundamental outcome 
should be efficient preparation for the work of a stenographer. When 
business men are consulted, they are unanimous in reporting that they 
employ stenographers primarily to produce transcripts of their dictation. 
These men regard shorthand as a means to an end, so also typewriting 
and other school subjects; they consider the power to transcribe as the 
essential ability and so they expect any program for training stenographers 
to give that ability. 

In general the work of a stenographer in the average office includes 
two distinctly different kinds of work: Under the first kind can be classi- 
fied all her duties as an office clerk; under the second kind, all her duties 
as a stenographer in taking and transcribing dictation. 

Diversified Skills Required. The average stenographer is called upon 
to do many hundreds of clerical tasks connected with handling mail, filing, 
indexing, using the telephone, meeting and dealing with people and per- 
forming the various other duties of her particular position. In the Analysis 
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of Secretarial Duties and Traits, made by Dr. Charters and Mr. Whitley, 
are listed, without completely exhausting the field, about 680 different 
tasks of these kinds. Similar analyses will undoubtedly be made to find 
the basis on which to reorganize instruction in secretarial office practice; 
for only exhaustive studies of this kind will give the real details needed in 
an efficient training program for this part of a stenographer’s work. 
Indeed it is hard to see how any worth while course, or book, in secretarial 
duties can be outlined hereafter without being based on this admirable 
analysis. Of course, this general study should be supplemented by local 
studies of the same kind for finding out what the local needs are. 

The following analysis of what a stenographer does when taking dicta- 
tion is given here in the order in which the activities take place. When a 
stenographer sits down at a desk with an open notebook and pen poised 
for writing, she is ready for her real work which begins when the dictator 
starts his dictation. From then on, so long as she takes notes for tran- 
scribing what he dictates, she (1) listens to what the dictator says; (2) 
interprets the dictators’ meaning from what she hears; (3) recalls the 
shorthand outlines needed; (4) makes all the movements necessary for 
writing the shorthand outlines. 

Recognition and Interpretation of Dictation. When a stenographer, or 
any person, listens to a speaker, she hears a fairly rapid, continuous stream 
of sounds which the dictator uses to convey a very definite meaning. This 
sound-stream is made intelligible by pauses of varying lengths, by changes 
in the rate of utterance, and by inflections in wide variety. All these 
pauses, changes, and inflections, which one author has called oral punctua- 
tion, are essential for conveying the meaning intended by the dictator. 

Just how this sound-stream is heard has never been studied. An un- 
established analogy with reading suggests that a listener hears (recognizes) 
as a whole the word-sounds which constitute known words. In other 
words, the listener is not conscious of the succession of separate syllables 
used in pronouncing well-known words; she recognizes the entire word 
at once. This same analogy suggests that even a long group of syllable- 
sounds constituting a familiar phrase, such as yours truly, yours received 
and contents noted, may be heard as a whole also, provided this particular 
group of syllables has been heard often enough. However, an unfamiliar 
word such as pyroligneous, will be heard usually as a succession of syllables 
only, from which words must be constructed. 

As the details of the mental operations in recognizing sounds have 
never been analyzed, the whole subject is still open to investigation which 
may reveal a somewhat different mental process while listening. There 
can be no question of the importance to teachers of shorthand of some 
definite facts about the listening or word identifying process. Research 
in this field will undoubtedly throw much light on the kinds of instruction 
materials needed and especially on the organization of dictation drills. 


From the sounds which she recognizes as words, phrases, or syllables, 
to be grouped into words, and from the oral punctuation whose signficance 
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she has caught, the stenographer constructs her idea of what the dictator 
said. If her word-sound recognition enables her to recognize the speaker’s 
word-sounds in the sense he meant, and her interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of his oral punctuation agrees with the dictator’s own meaning, then 
the stenographer may get the dictator’s exact thought. But in so far as 
there is a difference between what is said or meant by the dictator, and 
what is understood by the stenographer, there will be a difference in the 
meaning received by the stenographer from that intended by the dictator. 
Thus when the dictator uses a word unknown to the stenographer, she 
may think some similar sounding word familiar to her had been used and 
make the outline for what she thought she heard. Thus when the un- 
known word mtegrate was used, one stenographer wrote interrogate, just 
as on another occasion she wrote cemetery for seminary. 


It seems probable, though not proved psychologically, that the stenog- 
rapher’s failure to recognize the fine shades of meaning given by the sub- 
tleties of oral punctuation is responsible for many errors in punctuation, 
including sentence termination points. Certainly the failure of so many 
stenographers to recognize interrogative sentences can be explained on 
the ground that they do not recognize either the rising inflection in dictation 
or its significance. 


Familiarity with Subject Matter. There is another element which must 
be considered when studying the factors which enable a stenographer to 
infer correctly the meaning intended by the dictator. This factor is the 
stenographer’s previous knowledge of the subject matter of the dictation. 
When a stenographer is acquainted with the vocabulary, phraseology, and 
word relationships used to present a particular thought, she can recognize 
the exact words dictated with far greater readiness than when she is not 
familiar with what shorthand teachers call the subject matter of the dicta- 
tion. That is, while she is dependent upon hearing the words in order to 
correctly infer what the dictator meant, a previous familiarity with the 
matter being dictated enables her to recognize all those words not clearly 
heard, or to supply those not understood. So a stenographer who is 
familiar with the subject matter or thought of the dictation has an easier 
task than a stenographer who is trying to report a subject about which she 
knowns nothing, even though the vocabulary be entirely well known to her. 


Thus from the words heard (recognized), from the oral punctuation, 
and from her previous knowledge of the subject matter of the dictation, 
the stenographer infers what the dictator meant. The relative importance 
of these three factors necessary for correct reporting has never been 
studied. Research in this field, even a careful analysis of errors made in 
class reporting, will throw much light upon how to proceed in preventing 
certain common errors in reporting, and will contribute to the develop- 
ment of more effective dictation material for use in training stenographers. 
Certainly shorthand teachers who realize why a previous knowledge of 
the subject matter of the dictation is necessary for easy reporting and 
rapid transcription should recognize the importance of giving general 
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reading assignments in a particular subject matter before dictating new 
material drawn from that field. 

Four Levels of Mental Difficulty. As she recognizes what she thinks 
is the meaning of the dictator, the stenographer recalls the shorthand out- 
lines needed for making the notes representing the words expressing the 
meaning she wants to record. This recall process can be regarded as being 
on at least four levels of mental difficulty if all the intermediate gradations 
are disregarded. First, there is the automatic recall level when the outline 
is written without conscious mental effort; second, the recall level requir- 
ing some slight conscious mental effort; third, the recall level requiring 
much conscious mental effort because the outline has been practically 
forgotten and so must be reconstructed from a very vague memory of 
its almost forgotten characteristics as well as a recollection of the prin- 
ciples of the shorthand system being used; fourth, the construction level 
whereon there is no recall whatsoever as the outlines needed are for words 
unknown to the stenographer or are unrecallable and so must be con- 
structed as new outlines. 


Analysis of Problem of Recall Valuable. The more outlines a stenog- 
rapher can recall automatically when recording dictation, the more accurate 
her report, the greater her speed, the less mental effort required. The 
more outlines a stenographer must reconstruct and construct while listen- 
ing to dictation, the more inaccurate her report, the slower her speed, the 
greater the effort. An analysis of the problems of recall will be valuable 
for the light thrown upon how to select and present dictation material so 
as to facilitate automatic recall, increase accuracy and speed, while de- 
creasing effort. Indeed, it may be that a careful study will show that the 
time spent in putting a moderate vocabulary of outlines on the automatic 
recall level will be more productive than the same amount of time spent 
upon a large vocabulary if but few outlines are put on the automatic recall 
level. If as reported, 3,000 words constitute some 97% of the ordinary 
dictation material, then it may be that at least 90% of the time should be 
spent in developing an automatic recall for these words, leaving 10% of 
the time for other outlines and drills for developing speed in using prin- 
ciples in the writing of new words. However, this is just a suggestion to 
show what might come from careful studies of this part of the stenog- 
rapher’s task. 

Having recalled the shorthand outline associated with a particular 
word or thought stimulated by the sounds heard, the stenographer makes 
the necessary writing movements. The psychology of writing has been 
quite exhaustively studied, so no detailed analysis of this part of the pro- 
cess will be given. Research may show that writing shorthand symbols 
at a high rate of speed calls for a slightly different teaching procedure 
than outlined by the scientific students of writing, but until more is known 
about this particular kind of writing, teachers will find some of the recent 
studies in the teaching of writing will throw much light upon how to teach 
the writing movements. 
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Subconscious Habit Actions. As the stenographer writes she must 
make certain auxiliary movements needed to turn the page, to hold her 
book, to adjust it to the changing position of the hand, to pick up a sharper 
pencil and so forth. These are included in the analysis to point out that 
here is a series of habit actions which need to be performed until they can 
be done subconsciously and without interfering with the other processes 
which must go on continuously at high speed. 

Definite Knowledge and Skill Required for Transcription. The time 
finally comes when the stenographer sits down at her typewriter to tran- 
scribe her notes. While the analysis of the reporting process may have 
seemed to indicate that the processes there were quite complex, yet they 
are much simpler than the processes required for transcription. In order 
to transcribe a stenographer needs to know enough in several distinct 
fields of knowledge and skill in order to produce a satisfactory typewritten 
transcription. The fields of knowledge include: (1) The operating tech- 
nique of the typewriter; (2) the conventions of written English; (3) the 
form, set-up or style required for the transcription; (4) the word-equiva- 
lents of her shorthand outlines; (5) the general and specific information 
necessary for reconstructing from her shorthand notes the intended mean- 
ing of the dictation. 


Co-ordination of Mental Activities. In reporting, the stream of sounds 
stimulates the making of the writing movements without requiring the 
action of any other controlling mechanism not directly concerned with the 
sound-writing circuit; but in transcribing no simple reflex circuit can do 
all that the process requires. A reflex circuit involving the sight of a 
given shorthand outline as a stimulus and the pattern of finger movements 
necessary to type the word as a reaction does not function in unmodified 
form all the time. Shorthand outlines usually represent more than one 
word so no simple reflex reaction can be used every time for each outline, 
as the sight of the outline calls for a choice of reactions. Other mental 
processes as indicated are needed in making that choice. In addition, the 
writing of a particular word may be such as to require modifications of 
the finger-movement-pattern in order to begin the word with a capital, 
include a hyphen because the word comes at the end of a line, or to follow 
it by a mark of punctuation, or to include some other movement required 
by the conventions of written English form, or the operation of the type- 
writer. Hence, in transcribing, the action of any symbol-finger-movement 
circuit is constantly controlled by other centers needed to modify the finger 
movement. Indeed almost all the transcribing process seems to come as 
the product of two distinct lines of mental activity which must co-ordinate 
correctly if the transcript is to be properly written. Here is a problem 
which so far teachers of shorthand have overlooked. 

Transcription a Synthesis of Activities. There can be no question that 
some day stenographers will be trained to transcribe instead of being 
expected to pick up this rather complex process by themselves simply 
because they can operate a typewriter and read shorthand. Transcribing 
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is not the sum of these two activities, but it is a synthesis of these two 
activities along with other activities required to produce a transcript con- 
forming to good written English form and expressing the exact meaning 
of the dictator. Efficient learning requires guidance and the proper kind 
of drills and instruction to develop the co-ordination of all the processes 
required. Lack of attention to the process of teaching transcribing prob- 
ably explains why high school graduates capable of typewriting over 40 
words a minute and reading shorthand 60 words a minute or over do not 
transcribe over 14 words a minute at an accuracy greater than 86%. 
Attention in an Iowa city to developing transcribing ability has resulted 
in a median rate of transcribing of 32 words with an accuracy of 96%. 
As this median rate is based upon the results of a half-hour test taken by 
all the pupils in a large city school system, it is good evidence of the in- 


creased efficiency which attention to developing transcribing ability can 
develop. 


Reconstruction of Dictation from Shorthand Notes. Before the actual 
typewriting movements required for transcribing are begun, the stenog- 
rapher must have read enough of her notes to start typewriting with some 
considerable degree of confidence. Reading shorthand notes is in itself a 
very complex operation quite different from the ordinary reading process. 
The stenographer is expected to produce a transcript which exactly ex- 
presses the meaning of the dictator, but this meaning is not necessarily 
found by reading the shorthand notes. The dictator may have used the 
wrong word, as when he said és for are, or today for tomorrow, or may 
have made some statement obviously not intended, as when he used a 
double negative or contradicted himself. Further, the shorthand notes 
may not express the dictator’s meaning because the stenographer unwit- 
tingly substituted for some unusual word the dictator used, a somewhat 
similar sounding word more familiar to her, as when she wrote seminary 
for seminar, or entirely misheard when she wrote a pause for applause and 
in digust for and discussed. Then, too, her notes may be incomplete due 
to omissions, or misleading due to ambiguous, or poorly made, or incorrect 
outlines whose meaning she cannot accurately determine. This enumera- 
tion of some of the differences between the intended meaning of the dictator 
and the exact word-equivalent of the shorthand notes, shows that reading 
shorthand notes to get the intended meaning is a process of reconstructing 
the intended meaning from the shorthand notes, not the usual reading 
process. Moreover, recognizing the word-equivalent for each shorthand 
outline is a process interdependent with the reconstruction of the meaning. 

Though reading shorthand notes is a kind of reconstruction of the 
meaning of the dictator, the initial process starts with a recognition of the 
particular word represented by each outline. Probably 95% of the out- 
lines a good stenographer reads will be automatically recognized even 
itthough a very large number of these same outlines stand for several 
different words. But context, recollection of the dictator’s heard meaning 
and the stenographer’s general knowledge of the subject help her to dis- 
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regard the inconsistent word-equivalents. Sometimes a brief pause must 
be made to recall the word intended though probably not more than 1% 
of the outlines makes real trouble. Errors in outline formation, indistinct, 
or ambiguous outlines, and the omission of one or more words are the 
commonest causes of difficulties in outline identification. 


The meaning reconstructed stimulates the finger movements necessary 
for typing the transcript. But these finger movements for writing any 
word may have to be modified, as previously explained, by the necessity 
for including other finger movements required by the typewritten form 
or the conventions of written English. In oral reading, the span between 
the word seen by the eye at any instant and the word being pronounced 
at that same instant has been measured. The span between the outline 
seen and the word being typed has not been studied, so the difference be- 
tween the oral reading process and the transcribing process is not scien- 
tifically known. However, it seems quite likely that the characteristics of 
good oral reading are also the characteristics of good transcribing reading. 
Good oral reading is characterized by a wide span so that the speech 
motor mechanism can accurately give utterance to the meaning recognized 
by the visual process. Evidently good transcribing reading will be charac- 
terized by an even wider span due to the complexity of the different 
mental processes which must operate before the finger movements can be 
correctly made. Undoubtedly, the development of shorthand reading 
habits and typewriting reading habits which are characterized by a wide 
eye-voice and eye-finger-movement span, by a fast rate of eye movements, 
by rhythmical eye movements, and by accurate return sweep in connection 
with automatic finger movement responses will give the accurate meaning- 
recognition essential for rapid, exact transcription. 


Drill and Test Devices Needed. Drills for improving reading habits 
including eye movement habits and tests for measuring the rate of com- 
prehension have been devised, but similar drills and tests have not been 
constructed for the use of shorthand teachers. Until these devices are 
available, not much progress in the training of stenographers for tran- 
scribing can be expected. Teachers of shorthand have much to learn from 
the scientific students of reading. 


Checking Errors. The last operation in transcribing is to read the 
written work for errors. The errors sought for may be of two different 
kinds: errors in form (spelling, hyphenization, punctuation, etc.) and 
errors in fact (departures from the intended meaning as inferred by the 
stenographer). The search for these errors calls for two different aspects 
of the reading process. One kind of reading is similar to that done by a 
proof-reader, in which the attention is upon spelling, punctuation, and 
other matters of form. The other kind of reading requires that the atten- 
tion be directed to the thought with particular regard to its accuracy in con- 
veying the meaning intended by the dictator. It is recognized that these 
two kinds of reading are almost inconsistent, but nevertheless the stenog- 
rapher has the responsibility for finding out and correcting both kinds of 
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errors. Just how the stenographer can be trained to meet these two 
responsibilities accurately remains to be discovered. 

This analysis of the work of a stenographer probably seems quite com- 
plicated to some readers. For their convenience an outline summary of 
the analysis is given, though necessarily the deductions as to the needed 
changes in the teaching procedures necessary for training more efficient 
stenographers can not be included. In conclusion it is hoped that this 
pioneer study of the work of a stenographer will stimulate a more accurate 
and scientific analysis of this occupation. 


An Outline of an Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer 


I. General Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer : 
1. As an office clerk: 
General clerical duties, and 
Character traits as an office employee. 
2. As a stenographer producing transcriptions of dictation: 
a. Taking dictation. 
b. Transcribing. 


II. Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer in Taking Dictation: 


1. Listens to dictator and hears continuous stream of meaningful sounds ex- 
pressing intended meaning of dictator: 
a. Word recognition of familiar words and phrases, 
b. Word construction of unfamiliar words through syllable recognition 
and word construction : 
1) Unfamiliar or new words. 
2) Misunderstood words. 
3) Indistinctly dictated words (articulation, pronunciation). 
c. Pause recognition indicating : 
1) Word groupings into phrases, clauses, or sentences, paragraphs 
(includes tabulations, quotations). 
d. Inflection recognition : 
1) Rising inflections for questions. 
2) Emphasis. 
2. Interprets from sounds, pauses and inflections the inferred meaning of the 
dictator : 
a. Inferences as to meaning of dictator based upon: 
1) What is heard (recognized) not actually said or intended to be 
said by dictator. 
2) What is already known to the stenographer such as her knowl- 
edge of: 
a) Words familiar to her (stenographer’s listening or hearing 
vocabulary—Law of Hobson-Jobson). 
b) Words used by dictator (dictator’s speaking vocabulary). 
c) Subject matter of dictation. 
d) Dictator’s use of pauses and inflections in speaking. 
e) Speaking style or mannerisms of dictator. 


b. Inferences as to meaning made difficult by dictator : 
1) Verbal: 

a) Mispronunciation, errors, elisions. 

b) Use of ambiguous words—homonyms, 

c) Unintentional use of wrong words: 
Actual substitutions, Boston for New York. 
Errors, is for are. 

d) Omissions. 
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e) Irrelevant words, writing directions, conversations with 
others, repetitions. 
2) Oral punctuation : 
a) Pauses at unsignificant places. 
b) Wrong or unintended inflections. 
c) Unsignificant changes in rate of speaking. 
3) Indistinct articulation. 
4) Speed of dictation; too slow, too fast, too irregular. 
5) Instructions as to dictated matter—insertions, omissions, changes. 
6) General dictation style. 
3. Inferred meaning stimulates movements for writing shorthand notes: 








Automatic responses (familiar words or outlines) 90% 

Recalled responses (slightly known words or outlines) —................ 8% 

Constructed responses (new words and meanings or outlines)... 2% 
Forgotten words or outlines 19% 
Absolutely new or unknown words or outlines.................... 1% 


4. Makes writing movements: 
a. Movements for making shorthand symbols themselves. 
b. Auxiliary movements; holding book, turning pages, replacing pencil, 
dipping pen. 
III. Analysis of Work of a Stenographer in Transcribing Shorthand Notes: 
1. Knowledge required for transcribing: 
a. Operation of typewriter. 
b. Conventions of written English: 
Word form: Spelling, particularly of homonyms, possessives, plurals ; 
syllabification ; hyphenization, 
Capitalization. 
Representation of numbers. 
Use of abbreviations, 
Word groupings with punctuation required to express exact: 
Thought. 
Interior punctuation, phrases, clauses, series, etc. 
Exterior punctuation, sentences, paragraphs, quotations. 
c. Letter and other transcription forms. 
d. Word equivalents of shorthand outlines. 
2. Operations in transcribing: 
a. Reads notes (interdependence of word equivalents of outlines and in- 
tended meaning) : 
1) Reconstructs intended meaning of dictator from: 
Specific word-equivalents of outlines. 
General word recall, such as: 
Recollection of sounds of dictation. 
Knowledge of intended meaning. 
Knowledge of general subject of dictation. 
2) Recognizes particular word represented by each outline: 











Automatic recognitions 95% 
en RIES AAAS Mt SES NO CO 4% 
Constructed recognitions 1% 


Errors in outlines, 
Indistinct or ambiguous outlines. 
Omitted outlines, 
b. Makes typewriting movements stimulated by meaning of dictation, 
c. Modifies typewriting movements to observe conventions of : 
Typewritten form, 
Written English form. 
d. Reads written work for correction of errors. 











THE SECONDARY TEACHER’S 
PROFESSIONAL BUDGET 


The undersigned committee on Membership and Publicity, appointed 
by the Board of Directors of the Society for the Study of Secondary Edu- 


cation, at its annual meeting in Pasadena, April 19, 1926, in its report 
declares : 


We affirm that the best basis for professional recognition by the community 
and the strongest defense from unwarranted attacks upon the teacher and the school 
is a highly developed solidarity among teachers themselves for professional purposes. 
It is further the surest grounds for individual success; and we 


Recommend, that every teacher serving in a secondary school in California 
should hold membership in each of the following professional organizations: 
1. NationaL, Nationat Epucation AssociATION—a mighty influence for the 
welfare of the nation, and for recognition of the teacher as the potent 


factor in education. The Journal of the N. E. A. is included with each 
membership ; .$ 2.00 





2. State. (a) THe Cavirornia TEACHERS’ AssociaTIoN—conserving and pro- 
moting the general professional interest of teachers, and through legisla- 
tion and otherwise guarding the welfare of teachers and the school, The 
Sierra Educational News is included with each membership 3.00 
(b) Tue Carirornia SOCIETY FoR THE Stupy oF SECONDARY EpucATION— 
a purely professional organization for investigation and report on prob- 
lems of vital interest to teachers in high schools, junior high schools and 
junior colleges. The California Quarterly of Secondary Education is 
included with each membership. The numbers of The Quarterly consti- 
tute a body of literature in secondary education which, if read, equals a 
valuable extension course, and makes a book of more than 400 pages.......... 2.00 








Total for State and National organizations. 





3. Locat, (a) City association—meets local group problems. 
(b) School association—for social purposes. 
Fees in local organizations, we find, vary from $1.00 to $6.00, according 
to local conditions and problems to be met. 
Minimum Total Professional Dues $ 8.00 





Maximum Total Professional Dues mee 13.00 





We respectfully urge that each teacher serving in a secondary school in Cali- 
fornia should esteem it a privilege and regard it a duty to be a member of the 
N. E. A., the C. T. A., the California Society for the Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and the local professional organizations of his or her city and school. We 
hold that the responsibilities attendant upon such professional memberships are 
incumbent upon all and not the burden and privilege of a few. 


We recommend the budget plan of paying all professional dues through the 
office of the school. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ernet Percy Anprus, Chairman, Los Argeles. 
Frank H. Boren, Oakland. 

Georce C. Jensen, Palo Alto. 

Rosert J. TEALL, Madera. 

H. O. Wittams, King City. 











PROBLEMS OF THE ADOLESCENT WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ADJUSTMENT 


GEORGE WILLIAM BANNISTER 


Instructor in Industrial Arts, Horace Mann Junior High School, San Francisco 


ERE is probably no period in the life of the child when the 

problem of school adjustment becomes so acute as it does at 

the time of adolescence. It is during this time usually that the 

life of the individual who is no longer a child and yet who is 

far from being an adult, is fraught with so much antagonism 
toward teachers, or any adult, for that matter. 

Despite these problems of adolescence, psychologists prior to the time 
of G. Stanley Hall neglected this period of a child’s life. Hall, in his 
two volume work on adolescence, called the years between 12 and 18 a 
decidedly different period, but today other educators, especially Judd and 
Thorndike, claim that Hall stressed too much this matter of difference. 
Even though he may have over-emphasized the singularity of the changes 
during adolescence, Hall nevertheless awakened other educators to the 
fact that this was a period to be understood and reckoned with. Hence, 
since Hall’s time many studies have been made in regard to the psychology 
of the adolescent, and many results of pedagogical significance have been 
secured through the investigations in anatomical, physiological and mental 
ages of children. 

In this paper I have mainly approached this problem from three 
angles—by recalling the nature and problems of adolescence, by discuss- 
ing the investigations made in anatomical, physiological and mental ages 
and finally by attempting to turn the results of these investigations to 
practical pedagogical ends. 


The Nature of Adolescence 


Adolescence, or youth, is a period during which there occurs a gradual 
anatomical, physiological, mental and psychological transition from child- 
hood to maturity or adulthood. 

Adolescence and Puberty. In any discussion of the general nature of 
adolescence, a distinction must be made between the two confused con- 
cepts of “adolescence” and “puberty.” The word “puberty” (from the 
Latin puber, which meant the power to beget or reproduce), refers to that 
initial stage of adolescence at which the individual becomes capable of 
begetting or bearing offspring. The word “adolescence,” in its Latin 
origin (adolescentia or adulescentia, growing up) refers to the growth 
of the body and all the functions as the characteristic feature of the change 
to adults or “grown ups.” Biologically, adolescence means the period from 
the beginning (puberty), to the attainment of full growth of the sex 
function with all its physiological, mental and moral connections.’ 





1 Pechstein & McGregor, “Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil,” ch. 1. 
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Duration of Adolescence. The mean average ages for the duration of 
adolescence for girls are usually stated as from 12 to 21 or 23, and for 
boys from 14 to 23 or 25. However, in this, as in all human traits, there 
are wide individual differences, and the onset of puberty and the end of 
adolescence may very often cover a shorter or longer period of years. 

The entire period of adolescence is usually divided into three stages, 
namely early, from the years 13 to 15 in boys, and 12 to 14 in girls; middle 
from the ages 14 to 18 in boys and 13 to 17 in girls; and late extending 
from the years of 18 to 24 in boys and 17 to 23 in girls. 


Adolescence Not a “New Birth.” The first years of adolescence are 
not a period of “new birth” or a great revolution of physical, mental and 
moral-social characteristics, as many writers have asserted. Modern 
psychology tends to prove that rather than a separate step, adolescence is 
a stage in the continuous life growth. Even though there are certain 
anatomical, physiological and psychological spurtings at the dawn of 
puberty, nevertheless, these powers and capacities were present all the 
time, gathering strength for final expression. In short, instead of the 
saltatory and periodic theories of physical and mental growth of a child, 
which maintained that the various mind “faculties” and physical charac- 
teristics developed at different ages, the concomitant and gradual theories 
are held today. These latter theories emphasize the fact that mental and 
physical development from early childhood to adulthood is a continuous 
series of processes with no decided characteristics except in so far as en- 
larged experience during adolescent years may act as a stimulus which 
calls forth responses that are different from those of childhood.? 


Problems of Adolescence 


As has been stated before, adolescence can not rightly be considered a 
“new birth” characterized by a mysterious inner psychic transformation 
which gives rise to thoroughly distinct and characteristic problems of this 
period. Rather, there is merely a continuation of tendencies that take 
place in earliest childhood, though the continuation is in a larger measure 
at this time due to the physiological, anatomical and mental changes (even 
though gradual) that take place and due to the fact that the individual’s 
experiences become widened, thus calling for new adaptations. 

Major Problem Is That of Adaptation to New Environment. In con- 
sidering these problems from the latter point of view then one major 
adolescent problem particularly becomes apparent. This problem which 
most every adolescent must face is namely that of adapting himself to the 
new social and school environment in which he finds himself. It is during 
the time of early adolescence that the child becomes more conscious of 
the society in which he lives, and it is at this time also that he is begin- 
ning to be expected to more thoroughly adapt himself to that society. 





2 For further information regarding the gradual and concomitant theories of devel- 
opment, see Thorndike, E. L., “Educational Psychology, Briefer Course,” and “Notes 
on Child Study” (2nd ed.), p. 97. 
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Then, too, the problem is often augmented by taking the boy or girl of 
about 13 or 14 years of age from the grammar school and throwing him 
or her into a radically different environment in the high school. The very 
fact that so many children leave school at about the early adolescent age 
quite adequately displays the magnitude of this problem. 


Adolescent’s Feeling of Separateness. The strange separate feeling of 
the adolescent contributes greatly to this difficulty of adjustment. In this 
intervening period, especially during early and middle adolescence, those 
who are no longer children and yet are still far from being men and 
women, acutely feel themselves a distinct race. At this time they can not 


be treated exactly as children and still they are not yet ready to conform 
to adult dogmas. 


Outlet Often Sought in Criminal Gang Actiwities. The physiological 
changes taking place at this time cause a flow and ebb of the boy’s and 
girl’s energy at different times. The energetic boy usually joins a “gang” 
so that in its activities he may find an outlet for his surplus energy. Al- 
though the energies of the gang may be spent in some useful form of 
activity, very often they find their outlet in program of petty crimes. In 
regard to the opportunities for crime presented during these years, Pech- 
stein says: “With the adolescent facing countless new situations and 
stimuli in the rapidly expanding social environment; with the authoritative 
moorings of childhood naturally cut off, and new ones of adolescence quite 
unattained, . . .; with the adolescent sometimes receiving his education 
for moral growth from the only group into which he seems to find him- 
self fit (namely the gang), instead of through socially endorsed channels— 
it is not surprising that the period of adolescence becomes critical for the 
appearance of criminality.’”* 

Demand to Satisfy Widened Interests. Then, too, the adolescent finds 
it hard to adjust himself to the new school environment, because very often, 
in that environment, he sees no opportunity for the satisfaction of his wider 
interests that are developing. 

Awareness of Sex. Lastly, difficulty of adjustment has been furthered 
by the failure of the school to provide instruction in a new phase of the 
adolescent’s life. With the maturing of the reproductive powers, the 
adolescent becomes more and more aware of sex, but schools frequently 
overlook this characteristic of adolescence and provide no means of in- 
struction in the proper function of sex.‘ 


As these various problems of adolescence, especially the major one, 
came to be realized, investigations were conducted in regard to the facts 
of development during adolescence in the hope that by this knowledge a 
probable solution of the problem could be reached. Following this pro- 
cedure then, the next part of this paper will be devoted to a consideration 





8 Pechstein & McGregor, “Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil,” pp. 146-147. 
4 For a discussion of the problem of sex-education see, Bigelow, M. A., “Sex Edu- 
cation.” 
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of the investigations made in anatomical, physiological and mental ages of 
adolescents. 


Results of Investigations in Anatomical Age 


Definition and Method of Determining Anatomical Age. By anatom- 
ical age is meant age as measured by the growth of the body. Height, 
weight, breathing capacity and chest girth are all factors that are measur- 
able in anatomical age. In the most recent investigations in this field, the 
eruption of teeth and ossification of the carpal bones of the wrist have 
been used as determining factors of this age. 


Chief Investigators in This Field and Their Findings. Foremost 
among the names of investigators in the field of anatomical age stand those 
of Baldwin, Boas, Burk and Smedley. The results of Burk’s investiga- 
tions in regard to height among about 65,000 school children in Boston, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis are given in the following chart. His investiga- 
tions in regard to weight show a similar superiority for girls between the 
ages of 12 and 14. 


AVERAGE HEIGHT OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


BOYS GIRLS 
Average Average Annual Increase Average Average Annual Increase 
Age Height Inches %o Age Height Inches Jo 
5.5 41.7 2.2 5.3 5.5 41.3 2.0 48 
6.5 43.9 2.1 48 6.5 43.3 2.4 5.5 
75 46.0 2.1 48 7.5 45.7 2.4 5.5 
8.5 48.8 28 6.1 8.5 47.7 2.0 44 
9.5 50.0 1.2 25 9.5 49.7 2.0 4.2 
10.5 51.9 1.9 38 10.5 51.7 2.0 4.0 
11.5 53.6 1.7 3.3 11.5 53.8 2.1 4.1 
12.5 55.4 1.8 3.4 12.5 56.1 2.3 43 
13.5 57.5 2.1 38 13.5 58.5 2.4 43 
14.5 60.0 2.5 43 14.5 60.4 1.9 3.2 
15.5 62.9 2.9 48 15.5 61.6 1.2 2.0 
16.5 64.9 2.0 3.2 16.5 62.2 0.6 1.0 
17.5 66.5 1.6 2.5 17.5 62.7 0.5 0.8 
18.5 67.4 0.9 14 See iis 


In 1918, from a study of 280 children in the University of Iowa High 
School, Baldwin found the following correlations between different phys- 
ical measurements :* The coefficient of correlation between height and the 
area of carpal bones of the wrist was found to be +.729 for girls and 
+.879 for boys. The correlation with weight was also found to be high, 
the coefficient being about the same for both boys and girls. The coeffi- 
cient of variability for boys was also found to be more than that for girls. 
(Boys, 29.94; girls, 12.695.) 

Conclusions. From the above chart and investigation, and from the 












5 Burk, F., “Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” Am. Journal Psych., v. IX, 
p. 262. 

¢ Baldwin, B. T., “Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity,” University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Bul. 1, no. 1, 1920. 
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results of other investigations by Baldwin, Boas, and Smedley, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) During the period of adolescence, the increases in height and 
weight are rather normal, there being little evidence for a pre-adolescent 
spurt. 

(2) At puberty, boys lose their height and weight superiority, since 
the adolescent acceleration of growth comes on about a year or two earlier 
in girls. After the boy reaches the period of rapid growth, he regains this 
loss and never again loses it. 

(3) Correlation between practically all the physical measurements is 
highly positive, higher for boys than for girls. 

(4) There is a greater variability in the physical traits of boys than 
there is in the traits of girls. 

(5) The periods of maximum and dimunition of growth is reached 
earlier by taller boys and girls than by shorter boys and girls. 

(6) Tall children remain tall throughout the period of growth and 
short children remain short. 

(7) At a given chronological age, girls have a larger exposed surface 
area of the carpal bones of the wrist than have boys. 


Physiological Age 


From investigations in the matter of physiological age, much informa- 
tion of valuable pedagogical significance has been disclosed. Physiological 
age is age as measured by the stages of maturity as indicated by such 
factors as functional changes of voice, sex." 

Glandular Development and Influence. Before embarking on any dis- 
cussion of the investigations in physiological age, it is perhaps best to first 
consider the relations of endocrine secretions to adolescent development. 
There are seven fairly well known glands, namely the thyroid, suprarenals, 
pineals, pituitary and reproductive glands (ovaries and spermaries), con- 
cerned with the formation of these secretions. 

The thyroid extract is closely related to the fundamental nutritional 
processes of the body and is also important in its influence on growth dur- 
ing the adolescent period. 

If there is an undersecretion of the pituitary gland in childhood, the 
growth of the skeleton is retarded, and the external reproductive organs 
tend to remain in the childhood stages and pubescence is absent or scanty. 
On the other hand, the excessive activity of this gland in early life is the 
cause of giantism. 

The suprarenal hormones also affect sexual development and adoles- 
cence directly. Sometimes, though rarely, overactivity of the suprarenals 
in early childhood causes premature sexual development. 

Finally, the reproductive glands profoundly influence adolescence. 
When deprived of these glands in early life, the individual develops nor- 
mally so far as growth and all non-sexual functions are concerned, but 





7 Pechstein & McGregor, “Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil,” ch. 2. 
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the usual manifestations of sexual instincts and secondary sexual charac- 
teristics such as voice, pubescence and bodily form do not develop.® 


No Fixed Age for the Onset of Puberty. The influence of the above 
glands is one of the factors affecting the onset of puberty. Other factors 
at work conditioning such physiological development are hereditary racial 
and family differences, diseases, hardships, economic and social conditions, 
etc. From these statements it will most likely be gleaned that there are 
wide individual differences in the chronological age for physiological de- 
velopment and this is quite true. From a study of 3,600 boys in Baltimore 
and counties in Maryland, Baldwin arrived at the conclusion that the 
norm for pubescence is a distribution range rather than an average chrono- 
logical age. He found that the pubescent ages for country boys ranged 
from 9% to 15% years with the mode at 13%, and for city boys from 10 
to 18 with the mode at 14. In girls, the range of years for physiological 
maturity is from 10 to 17 with 13.7 being the median for country girls and 
13.9 for city girls. 

Relation of Maturity to Height and Growth. In order to determine 
the relation between maturity and growth, Baldwin studied 157 Horace 
Mann girls and 53 University of Chicago High School girls. The results 
of these investigations show that girls who mature early are on the average 
close to the height norm. He further found that early maturity was fol- 
lowed as a rule by a rapid cessation of growth in stature, and that there 
is a positive correlation between physiological stages of maturation and 
anatomical age as evidenced by height, weight and development of the area 
of the carpal bones (i. e., taller boys and girls mature earlier).° 


Mental Age 


Illusion of Distinct Periods. In any consideration of mental age, or 
age as measured by the development of general intelligence, it is first 
necessary to clear the mind of any illusion of distinct periods for the 
development of certain faculties. As has been previously stated in this 
paper, mental as well as physical traits are now believed by psychologists 
to develop gradually throughout life rather than by spurts at different 
times. 

Correlation Between Physiological and Mental Age. One significant 
conclusion reached by investigators in regard to the mental growth of 
children is that there is a close correlation between physiological develop- 
ment and mental age. Porter, Wooley and Fisher substantiated the 
existence of this correlation and Baldwin also concluded that the physiolog- 
ically accelerated group is also mentally accelerated. His conclusion that 
tall heavy boys and girls with good lung capacity are further along in 
mental maturity as evidenced by school progress than short light boys 
and girls is based on an examination of 21,683 final term grades and 5,000 





8 Harrow, B., “Glands in Health and Disease” (1922). 
® Baldwin, B. T., “Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity,” University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Bul. 1, no. 1, 1920. 
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physical measurements on 125 boys and girls in the Horace Mann and 
Francis Parker Schools.” As a corallary to this conclusion, the fact 
stands out that girls during early adolescence are superior in intelligence 
to boys, due to their superiority in anatomical and physiological growth. 

Maturity of Intelligence During Adolescence. In general, psycholo- 
gists agree that general intelligence reaches its normal maximum of growth 
during adolescence, but their opinions differ in regard to the particular 
mental age that may be classed as typical for normal adult intelligence. 
Terman considers 16 as being such a typical age, while Doll states that the 
median general intelligence age should be 13% years" and Dearborn’s 
results show that the average adult mental age is about 1414 years.” 

Intelligence and Success in School. Another fact of significant peda- 
gogical importance in regard to mental age is that adolescents remaining 
in high school are intellectually superior to those who drop school and go 
to work. Investigations in the field of mental age also show that the na- 
tionality of the child has some effect on his school work. This is due to 
the fact that there are differences in the intelligence quotients of the various 
races, the Anglo-Saxon ranking highest, the Alpine next and the Mediter- 
ranean last. 

Adolescent Emotions. At this point it would perhaps be well to devote 
a little time to a consideration of adolescent emotions, for, as Pechstein 
says, “due to the great changes both of glandular structure and function 
during adolescence, together with the fact that the smooth muscles and 
glands primarily provide the major portion of the sensations constituting 
the emotion—it becomes clear that emotion, both as to its strength, rapidity 
of growth and disturbance, rates as one of the most critical and prominent 
features of adolescent mentality.”™ 

In regard to emotional changes during adolescence, modern phycholo- 
gists hold that at this time the emotions may become quantitatively, though 
not qualitatively different from those of childhood due to the rapid ana- 
tomical growth taking place. Then, too, it is now believed that the emo- 
tional activities of the adolescent are due, not so much to the “new being” 
he has become, but rather, to the wider range of stimuli offered by a 
broader environment which the adolescent faces. 


Adjustment of the Adolescent’s Problem in the Light of 
Investigations in Anatomical, Physiological and Mental Age 
From the foregoing consideration of investigations in anatomical, 


physiological and mental age, the true facts of adolescent development, 
severed from the old fanciful psychology, have been disclosed. These 





10 Baldwin, B. T., “Physical Growth and School Progress” (Bul. 10, U. S. Bur. Ed., 
1914). 

11 Doll, E. A., “New Thoughts About the Feeble-Minded,” Journal Educ. Research, 
June, 1923. 

12 Dearborn, W. F., “Intelligence Quotients of Adults and Related Problems,” Jour- 
nal Educ. Research, vol. 6, pp. 307-325 (1922). 

18 Pechstein & McGregor, “Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil,” p. 105. 
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facts are not merely interesting in themselves, but they also have vast 
pedagogical significances which make them useful factors in the solution 
of the adolescent problem. 


Problem of Adjustment. In the problem of adjustment in general, two 
results of the investigations can be used to advantage. From these many 
investigations, it has been shown that adolescence follows known laws of 
growth and behavior, with normality rather than catastrophe as its funda- 
mental characteristic, so therefore, the school can probably best adjust 
itself to the student by making this normality secure. Furthermore, inves- 
tigations also show that the health of a child is a factor influencing the 
onset of puberty, and since the development of mentality is correlated with 
physiological development, then it is apparent that the health of the child 
should be given attention by the teacher. 


Solution of Problem of Separate Feeling of Adolescents. These facts 
of adolescent growth are also useful in the solution of the problem of the 
strange separate feeling of adolescents. Since it has been shown that 
there is a positive correlation between physiological, anatomical and mental 
age, and that there are wide individual variations in the years for the onset 
of puberty, then it appears that the school could best imbue the adolescent 
with a more intense feeling of “belonging” if it separated the pupils ac- 
cording to the degree of physiological maturity. In substantiation of this 
statement, we have Baldwin’s words to the effect that: “The obvious 
educational corollary gleaned from the facts of anatomical, physiological 
and mental age is that our school system should take into careful consid- 
eration the physiological age and the accompanying stages of mental 
maturity of boys and girls, rather than the chronological age and bright- 
ness as is now done. This would require that tall, healthy children of 
accelerated development be encouraged to proceed through school as 
rapidly as possible within the limits of thoroughness, and that small, light 
children of retarded physiological development be kept below or in the 
normal grade, doing supplementary work, since these short, light pupils 
are immature in mental development, although in many cases precocious 
in degree of brightness.’’™* 


Solution of Gang Problem. An aid for the solution of the problem of 
the abundance of energy which often seeks expression in the activities of 
criminal “gangs,” is also found in a knowledge of the anatomical, phys- 
iological and mental growth of the adolescent. Investigations have shown 
that this energy is perfectly natural due to the physiological development 
of this period. If, then, the school would profit by these findings, it could 
see that it is possible to turn these energies to good account by offering 
more attractive opportunities for expression than do undesirable social 
agencies. Such opportunities can be offered through extra curricula 
activities, student self government, and proper recreational provisions. 





14“Measuring Scale of Physical Growth and Physiological Age,” 15th Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, part I, pp. 15-17. 
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Through extra curricula activities, the gang spirit can be utilized but its 
energies will be directed to useful ends. A real sense of responsibility in 
a group which he himself helps to constitute and control can be gained by 
the pupil of student self government is provided. In regard to proper 
recreation, Jane Addams says, “recreation is stronger than vice, and recre- 
ation alone can stifle the lust for vice.”** 


Solution of Demand for Satisfaction of Interests. Since the investiga- 
tions in anatomical, physiological and mental age have, as Baldwin says, 
“shown that the adolescent, due to the onset of physiological maturity, 
naturally has widened attitudes, emotions and interests,”’* then the school 
ought to be more or less able to solve the problem of the adolescent’s 
demand for a satisfaction of interests by the offering of departmental in- 
struction. Through the means of departmental instruction, a wide range 
of subjects can be presented to the adolescent boy or girl. 


Light on Sex Problem of Adolescent. The investigations in physiolog- 
ical age have shown that the years for the beginning of the development 
of the sex function range from about 11 to 15. During these years, then, 
the school could allay the adolescent’s uneasiness due to the awareness of 
sex by explaining the proper function of sex to the pupils and by giving 
an opportunity to diffuse the exuberance of youth into many channels 
(literary, dramatic clubs, etc.), so that boys and girls have a chance to 
see each other as workers, rather than sex creatures. 


JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


One who watched the intensive and intelligent work of Dr. Frank C. Touton and 
Mrs. Alice Ball Struthers as members of the Committee of Fifteen in 1922-23, cannot 
be surprised that the professional associations of that experience has eventuated in 
the production of a book of some five hundred pages, dealing with the difficult and 
complex problems arising out of the development of the junior high school. Junior- 
High-School Procedure, recently issued from the press of Ginn and Company, is 
the evolution of broad educational experience as well as of the best educational 
theory. It is a handbook of procedure in organization, administration, supervision 
and instruction. It is “meat” for superintendents as well as for principals and 
teachers of junior high schools—Eprtor. 





15 “Spirit ef Youth and Our City Streets.” 
16 “Physical Growth of the Child from Birth to Maturity.” 
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STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by Dr. FRANK C. TOUTON 
Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Dr. Frank C. Touton, Professor of Education, University of Southern 
California, will be responsible for this department of “Studies in Secondary 
Education” during the current school year. Mr. Merton E. Hill, who 
conducted this department last year, is this year pursuing a graduate course 
im Education at the University of California, in addition to carrying on 
his duties as Principal of the Chaffey Union High School and Junior 
College. The contribution on SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, appearing in this number of THE QUARTERLY, was 
prepared by groups of graduate students in courses in departmental organ- 
ization and supervision at the University of Southern California the past 
year under the general direction of Dr. Touton. Teachers in many depart- 
ments will here find valuable suggestions for the guidance of pupils im 
their studies. Reprints of this study may be obtained by addressing the 


School of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles.— 
Epitor’s Norte. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Study Conditions 


. Keep Physically Fit, Decide upon and adhere to a plan which provides for sufh- 
cient sleep and plenty of outdoor exercise. A sound mind is most often found 
in a sound body, 


. Decide When to Study. Avoid studying immediately after violent exercise or a 


heavy meal, Such practice makes for indigestion and tends to develop mental 
dawdling. 


. Create Study Atmosphere. Choose a good place to work with a maximum of 
achievement, preferably a desk or a table with a straight chair in a quiet room, 
well lighted, not too warm, and well ventilated. 


. Budget your time. Work out a plan which gives ample time and a proper place 
for each subject. Regularity—the same time, the same place, the same subject— 
creates the right atmosphere for effective study. Follow your schedule. 

. Discriminate. Do first that which is most essential, if it is necessary to dis- 
criminate among your assigned tasks. 


. Secure Equipment. Provide yourself with all essentials—the necessary tools, 


materials, and references to the subject in hand. Prepare for intensive study 
by forestalling interruptions and delays due to lack of equipment. 
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Utilize Textbooks. Learn how to use your textbooks—their topic sentences, 
cross references, tables, charts, indexes, tables of contents, bibliographies, etc. 
Concentrate. Attack your assignments with vim, vigor and determination. Shut 
out all thoughts not pertinent to the work under consideration. 


Study Procedure 


Write Assignment. Record legibly each day in a notebook the assignment exactly 
as given by the teacher. Seek to understand your advance assignment in detail— 
materials to be used, what needs to be done, and how to do it. 

Review Rapidly. Review the outstanding points in the previous lesson before 
beginning advance work. 

Evaluate Assignment. Take a bird’s-eye-view of the entire assignment before 
starting your detailed study—noting period covered, types of facts presented, 
procedure involved, problems raised, etc. 

Visualize Conditions and Relationships. Through the use of a preliminary 
sketch, a diagram, a chart, an outline, a tabulation, an expressed ratio, an equa- 
tion, etc., picture the word or number relationships involved in the given and 
required conditions. 

Discover Short Cuts. Seek to discover short cuts in an effort to improve upon 
your plan of work. Analyze your work so as to discover and make use of key 
words or phrases, topical sentences, outline headings, summaries, diagrams, etc. 
Learn Key Words. Memorize pivot or key words which serve to recall the 
organization of the topics and the procedure followed. 

Check Your Work. See that the results of your work meet the fixed require- 
ments. Results should be reasonable, adequate, well understood, and clearly 
expressed, 

Apply Each Fact Learned. When a new fact or relationship has been mastered, 
make an attempt to use it in school, home, and other situations in which it is an 
essential part. 

Correlate Daily. Relate each day’s work with the preceding lesson. Link the 
new ideas presented with the outstanding objectives set for the course. 

Do Your Best. Promote your self-respect through gaining deserved commenda- 
tion by thoughts well expressed, work neatly written and well arranged. Never 
be satisfied with less than your best. 

Recall Major Issues. Stimulate and clarify thought by reviewing the major 
issues involved, new ideas and pivot words, from a rapid review of the text, 
notes, or outline just before entering class. 


Study Goals 


Increase Your Vocabulary. Work to acquire an increased vocabulary through 
your observation and usage for the new words in each subject. 

Grasp Fundamentals. Attempt to grasp the significant facts and fundamental 
concepts peculiar to each subject studied. 

Contribute to Group Discussion, Make a real contribution to classroom discus- 
sion whenever an opportunity is offered, without infringing upon the rights of 
others. 

Note Your Progress. Watch for signs of genuine improvement from week to 
week. 


. Develop Initiative. Take pride in each evidence of increasingly independent 


successful activity on your part as a student. 


. Prepare to Assume Responsibility. Prepare both for school and for life. To 


put yourself in a position where you need more than the elements of knowledge 
is itself a mark of superiority. 
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STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF COMMERCIAL 


SUBJECTS 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional helps given below will increase your efficiency as a student 
of Commercial Subjects. 





Business Arithmetic and Office Practice 


Establish Office Habits. Keep your desk neat and orderly and arrange your 
work carefully. Provide yourself with well sharpened pencils, erasers and pads. 
Concentrate. Accustom yourself to working while others are talking or when 
there is noise. An office is frequently noisy. 

Review. Before starting on your new lesson, review your previous work, noting 
and correcting errors. Practice on the fundamentals in which you are weak, as 
a “warming up” exercise. 

Seek to Understand New Problems. Read each new problem through carefully, 
before attempting to solve it. Consider it from every angle. 

Check Your Work. Be accurate even to the smallest detail. Find your own 
mistakes and plan to avoid similar errors. A mistake in business means money 
lost. 

Be Efficient. Learn to complete each task promptly. The business world has 
little room for dawdlers or repeaters. 

Improve Your Vocabulary. Use business terms in discussing business situations. 
Let your statements be clean cut; business men have no time to waste in round- 
about statements. 

Apply Each Principle. Put the knowledge gained into practice whenever pos- 
sible in your home life and in keeping personal accounts. 

Increase Your Assets. Be well informed on as many subjects as possible. Read 
trade journals, stock reports, etc. The business world demands a fund of infor- 
mation as well as technical skills. 

Capitalize Your Personality. Business demands men of honesty and keen insight, 
and people who can meet the public courteously. 


Stenography 


. Establish Office Habits. Maintain an erect, easy position. Use free arm move- 


ment as in longhand. Keep your pencils well sharpened and your desk orderly. 
Review. Review a little every day. You cannot know the word signs and 
principles of shorthand too thoroughly. 

Drill on New Assignments. Write first assignments through at least five times, 
always reading back everything you have written so as to master word signs 
and phrases. 

Work for Speed. Practice writing in smal! compact characters to increase speed. 
If possible, have someone dictate to you every night. 

Apply Your Knowledge. Keep in practice and increase your efficiency by taking 
down lectures, sermons, addresses, etc., frequently. 


Bookkeeping 


Establish Office Habits. A good bookkeeper is known by his tools. Provide 
yourself with two pens, a good ruler with a metal straight edge, blotters and 
two bottles of ink, one black and one red. 

Review. In beginning your work, review rules for debit and credit each time a 
transaction is made and link up daily new problems and transactions with past 
work, 
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. Check Your Work. Check all work carefully for errors. Be accurate for errors 


are costly. Speed will come. 

Be Efficient. Make words and figures easily legible; keep books and materials 
in order. Develop a worthy system, 

Apply Your Knowledge. Practice keeping your own accounts or the housekeep- 
ing accounts in a businesslike way. 


Typewriting 


Establish Office Habits. Learn the proper position for a typist; sit erect with 
both feet on the floor and relaxed muscles. Know the mechanism of your 
typewriter and how to keep it in good order. 

Practice Regularly. Use a chart only long enough to memorize the keyboard. 
Learn the touch system. Do no look at the keyboard. Practice words and let- 
ters systematically. Try locating keys without striking them before beginning 
to write. Type with an even tempo, keeping arms and fingers in the position 
shown in the text. 

Concentrate. Concentration results in greater accuracy and in a larger amount 
of work accomplished. 

Work for accuracy. Retraced letters and erasures retard the acquisition of 
accuracy as well as speed. Repeat each exercise until a perfect copy is made. 
Acquire Speed. Speed comes with practice. Learn your keyboard thoroughly. 
Type accurately and work for approved speed standards. 

Apply Your Knowledge. Increase your efficiency by typing your home work, 
school reports, letters or household budgets whenever possible. 


Penmanship 


. Establish Office Habits. Sit erect with both feet squarely on the floor, both arms 


resting lightly on the desk. The right arm should be at right angles to the 
lines on the paper. Hold the pen just tightly enough to prevent its turning or 
slipping. Use a brisk, free, swinging motion, Assume this position automatically 
whenever you write. 

Concentrate. Study each form and practice a related movement before trying to 
make it. Concentrate upon the form of the letters you write. 


. Acquire Speed. Practice with a desire for improvement brings facility and 


expertness. A good business hand is a great business asset. Strive to acquire 
both legibility and speed. 


. Apply Your Knowledge. Make your writing conform to good writing stand- 


ards and seize opportunities to use your best penmanship. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 
Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 
student of English. 


Silent Reading 


Prose: 


1. 


Develop Correct Eye Movements. Practice the enlargement of your perceptual 
span—seeing several words, a phrase or some thought unit with each eye fixation. 
Develop rhythmic eye movements. 


2. Read Rapidly. Try to get the author’s thought as a whole. After first reading, 


review for the main points involved. Conscious effort will improve rate of 
reading. 
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Study Units. Find the essential idea of the paragraph, the central thought. 
Observe New Words. Discover meanings (by use of dictionary, if necessary) 
relating best possible meanings to thought units in which new words occur. 
Think the Author's Thought. In artistic literature, exclusive of argument and 
exposition, give yourself over to the author without reserve in order fully to 
appreciate each piece of literature. 

Visualize. Try to see the picture as the author develops it. 

Correlate. As you read, the style, ideas and various other features of what you 
are reading should be related to similar aspects of the work of other authors 
or of the same author in other connections. 

Evaluate. Decide upon the worth of what you have read, considering descriptive 
power, organization, style, plot, characterization, etc. 

Check Results. Review important points, visualize pictures, link with life. 
Watch for signs of improved rate and comprehension of what is read. 


Poetry: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Discover Meter. Read the first stanza to get rhythm or music of poem. 

Read Rapidly. Read straight through the poem letting yourself feel its music 
or rhythm. 

Classify Poem. Ask yourself if this is a story, a description, a state of mind, or 
all three combined? Is it an epic, a narrative, a lyric, or a dramatic poem? 

Read for Meaning. Read through the poem more carefully. Try to under- 
stand the thought of the author. Many things you do not understand will clear 
up on the second reading. 

Paraphrase Meaning. Give the thought of the poem as you understand it in 
your own words, not to reproduce the poem in any way but to assure yourself 
you have some appreciation of its meaning. 

Indicate Beauties. Underscore particular expressions of beauty of thought, 
feeling, sight, sound, etc., and copy lines that appeal to you in notebook. (In 
latter case always give name of poem, author, page and line, so that you can use 
quotations later on with ease and certainty.) 

Review Results. Think over poem, visualizing pictures, contemplating thoughts 
and meanings as well as deepening impressions of the poem in your mind, 
Read Aloud. When you have thoroughly mastered the poem, read it or parts of 
it aloud, if opportunity offers. 


Composition Writing 


. Utilize Interests, Choose a subject in which you are really interested, whenever 


possible. The next best choice is a subject about which you know something. If 
research or reference work is necessary, select also a subject upon which there 
is available material. 

Analyze Subject. Be sure you understand your topic and the point of view you 
wish to stress in writing. Consider the purpose for which the paper is to be 
written, 

Collect Material. This may simply mean gathering your thoughts, or it may 
mean gathering information and thoughts of others. In either case, list sufficient 
material in notebook. 

Organize Material. Make an outline for your paper before you begin to write. 
Your outline will assist you in gaining proper proportions of treatment and 
emphasis. It will hinder your treating some parts of your subject too fully and 
others not fully or emphatically enough. 

Write Composition. Follow your outline plan, which may be altered as need 
be as you proceed. 

Correct First Draft. Check for holding to subject, proportion, emphasis, clear- 
ness, punctuation, spelling, grammar and for those particular items which were 
stressed in the lesson assignment. 
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Write Final Copy. In all details comply with understood class regulations for 
best manuscript copy. 
Test Results. lf the paper is the best you can do after using the limit of time 
allotted you for it, if it is neat, legible, and in good form, consider the assignment 
completed. 

Grammar 


. Understand Principles. Habitually consult some convenient book of rules wher 


correcting errors discovered by others or by yourself in your expression, 
Avoid Repetition of Errors. Plan to avoid errors to which your attention has 
been called. 


. Apply Principles. Relate grammar to your composition writing, seeking the 


clearest, most accurate, and best way to express your thoughts in sentences. 
Strive to Improve. Watch for signs of real improvement from month to month. 


Spelling 


Visualize Word. Get a clear impression of how the word looks, syllable by 
syllable. 


. Pronounce Word. Enunciate distinctly; note sounds that correspond with 


spelling. 

Write Word. Copy each new word correctly several times. 

Form Associations. If difficulty comes with particular words, associate difficult 
letter combinations with similar combinations in familiar words, 

Study Rules. For words which continue to trouble you, see if rules have been 
formulated and apply them. 


Public Speaking 


Develop Assignment. In speech composition, think through proposed speech 
content, classify and organize material, outline speech, work for unity and 
smoothness. In speech delivery, hold correct posture, speak aloud, as repeatedly 
as necessary, each time trying to express your thoughts more effectively than 
before, enunciate clearly, cultivate pleasing voice. 

Practice Persistently, Practice aloud until you get desired results. 

Find Listener. Try result on willing listener to test point of assignment as given 
by teacher. 

Appreciate Good English. Cultivate a taste for and a determination to use 
clear, concise, correct expression. 


School Journalism 


Know People. Cultivate acquaintance among persons of every age, type, group, 
of both students and faculty. 

Know Situation Described. Visit at some time every classroom, laboratory, 
shop, office in the school, and visit frequently those you write on regularly. 

Be on Time. Remember last phase of development holds first interest; dead 
matter is useless. 

Look Ahead. Greater interest attaches to coming events than to past. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 
student of Home Economics. 


1. 


Provide Essentials. Be sure before beginning your work that all necessary 
materials, supplies, and equipment are available. A good housekeeper believes 
in preparedness. 
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Concentrate. Practice working under interruptions. Keep in mind and in hand 
more than one operation a time. Home making demands such efficiency. 
Form Systematic Habits. Think of ways to save yourself time and effort. 
Organize your material equipment. Be neat and regular in your habits of work. 
Keep Notebooks. Record carefully for reference recipes, methods, food values, 
both caloric and economic, sewing directions, cost of materials, etc. 

Understand Assignment. Be sure to understand clearly the assignment and its 
aim. Be absolutely certain you know what materials are to be used and what 
procedure to follow. 

Note Type of Work to Be Done. Before beginning your work in earnest, note 
problem raised, and general procedure followed. See how you can apply previ- 
ous lessons to assist in your working out the day’s assignment. 


Work Quickly. Attack each problem energetically so as to complete the assign- 
ment promptly. The routine tasks of the home need to be done in the least 
possible time consistent with effectiveness. 

Be Accurate. A mistake in clothing, foods or house furnishings means loss of 
money and upsets the family budget. 

Assume Responsibility, Take care of all equipment promptly and put away 
neatly after using. Do specially assigned tasks well without supervision. 
Apply Your Knowledge. Do at home what you learn to do at school. 

Prepare Both for School and for Life. Enlarge, through reading and observa- 
tion, your information regarding the home and its interests, such as budget 
making, fundamentals of nutrition, clothing, home decorating, costume design- 
ing, care of invalids and children, etc. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF LATIN 
Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional helps given below will increase your efficiency as a student 
of Latin. 


Reading 


. Review. Always read your previous lesson over carefully before starting your 


advance work. Improve your English and work for reading facility and speed. 
Ten minutes daily devoted to such review will produce results. Try to think 
what ideas or discussion you may naturally expect to grow out of the review 
work, 


Read Rapidly. Skim through the entire new assignment in Latin, striving to 
glimpse the general drift of the argument or story as a whole. Try to get the 
meaning of the unfamiliar words from the context or by associating them with 
Latin words you know or with English derivatives. Develop a language sense 
by reading for ideas. 

Study Units, After your preliminary survey, attack each sentence separately, 
recognizing related groups of words and the idea each sentence contributes to 
the paragraph. Build up your paragraph logically through sentence sequence. 
Consult notes, vocabulary, and grammatical references to clear up difficulties. 
Examine References. Be on the alert for classical allusions, character reference, 
figures of speech, etc. 

Check Results. Translate assignment as a whole, testing for speed, good English, 
and sentence structure. 

Develop Reading Skill. Read familiar and interesting material daily by sentence 
rather than by word, attempting to grasp larger thought units. Practice sight 
reading frequently as a means to this end. 
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Vocabulary 


. Visualize. Learn to see each Latin word in terms of its English derivatives or 


Latin cognates. 


. Vocalize. Pronounce aloud distinctly—link the sound with the mental picture. 
. Apply. Use new words in original sentences, both oral and written and in sight 


translation. 


. Practice for Recal!. Repeat words frequently, rereading texts previously studied. 


Get the habit of learning words as units of complete sentences. 


Grammar 


. Build Up Forms. Learn stems, tense signs, endings of verbs, bases and case 


endings of nouns. 


. Think for Yourself. Remember major facts rather than minute details. Mem- 


ory is not a substitute for thought. 


. Memorize Paradigms. When the principle involved is thoroughly understood; 


memorize paradigm as a short cut to automatic recognition of forms. 


. Understand Rules. If necessary, restate rules in your own words or memorize 


type sentences. 


Composition 


. Use Latin Order. Express the thought using English words in the order ap- 


proved for Latin sentences. 


. Determine Latin Equivalents. Decide upon the Latin words needed to express 


the English idea. 

Decide Function of Each Word. Analyze your sentence so as to know case 
and number of each noun, the voice, mood, tense, person and number of verbs, 
the gender, number and case of adjectives and pronouns. 

Write in Latin. Take pride in reducing the above operations to the minimum 
time with maximum efficiency, working for accuracy and speed. 


. Check results. Work for perfect sentences. Grade yourself on that standard. 


Watch your most common errors and plan to avoid their repetition. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF MATHEMATICS 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 
student of mathematics. 


Algebra 


Utilize Textbook. Learn to use your Algebra text—its references, explanations, 
definitions, solutions of problems, hints, helps, notes, etc. 

Write Your Assignments Carefully. Record legibly each day in a notebook the 
exact assignment. Make notes of solutions explained in class by the teacher. 
Note carefully the points emphasized in class discussion and explanation. 
Review Previous Lesson, Each day’s work in algebra is the foundation for the 
next. Review the main steps of the mathematical process learned in the previ- 
ous lesson before beginning the new work. 

Survey Assignment. Take a bird’s-eye view of the entire algebra lesson before 
starting to work out the problems in detail, noting particularly the process in- 
volved, the type of problem to be solved, and the method of solution. 


5. Grasp Fundamentals. Learn the significant facts—the definitions, the funda- 


mental steps in the process used. 
Learn Algebraic Language. Study the new and technical terms in the lesson, 
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their meaning and spelling. Make your questions or statements clear, definite, 
and concise. 
Read Carefully. Read each problem carefully, trying to understand what is given 
and what is required. Every word has a value. 
Express Relationships. Statements implying quantitative relationships may often 
be expressed in equation form. 
Think for Yourself. Do not get help from others until you have exhausted 
your own possibilities; persevere, if the problem is involved; take time and 
pains to set down all of the steps clearly and in good order. 
Discover Short Cuts. Seek to discover short cuts in mathematical processes. 
Watch for cancellation, simplifying, reducing, factoring, etc. Use mental work 
as much as possible. 
Check Your Work. Be accurate; avoid careless errors. See that your problems 
are neatly and carefully worked out. Results should be reasonable and meet 
the requirements of the problem as stated. 
Fix Process in Mind. Stimulate and clarify your idea of the process involved 
by reviewing the steps in the solution of each type of exercise after you have 
finished your lesson. 
Learn Historical Development. Master the concepts given in historical and 
biographical notes. 

Geometry 


. Provide Geometry Tools. Have paper, sharpened pencils, compass, protractor, 


straight edge and scale, text and any other necessary materials such as classified 
list of propositions, geometric figures, etc., at hand before beginning work. 
Utilize Textbook. Follow directions, hints, suggestions, demonstrations, and 
solutions carefully. Look up all references and meaning of words you do not 
understand. The textbook explains them. 

Keep Assignment Notebook. Write each assignment out carefully, making notes 
on hints, explanations, drawings, etc., made in connection with the assign- 
ment. 

Review. Go over the previous theorem or theorems, classify each proposition 
by the group of which it is a part. 

Read Accurately. Every word has a value; concentrate on understanding the 
essential steps involved in the proof, construction or explanation. 

Visualize. Get a clear mental picture of figure in theorem or problem so as to 
state problem in your own words. Each element in the given and required 
relationships should be clearly visualized. 

Think for Yourself. Do not get help from others until you have exhausted 
your own possibilities. If the problem is difficult, set down all the steps clearly 
and in good order. The solution depends on the full use of all of the elements 
in the problem. 

Take Pride in Your Written Work. Follow prescribed order for your solu- 
tions; make all drawings, diagrams, and demonstrations with care, Always 
use the correct forms of letters. Neat, orderly papers indicate orderly thinking, 
which is a goal to be desired in the study of geometry. 

Learn Geometric Vocabulary and Formulas. Study the new and technical words 
involved in your lesson and use them in your proof, 

Check Results. Strive for accurate expression, oral and written; think of 
practical uses of the problem; note difficult points for discussion in class. 
Seek Practical Applications. Note geometrical concepts in art, nature, and 
science, making practical application of geometrical principles where possible. 
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STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 
student of Modern Languages. 
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Reading 


Review Daily. Cultivate the habit of reviewing previous to reading advance 
work. A rapid reading of the text sets the stage for new developments. 

Read Rapidly. Read the lesson as a whole for quicker and better compre- 
hension. 

Associate Meanings. Try to get the meaning of unknown words, through known 
word groups and sentences within a paragraph or page. Work for a large 
comprehension vocabulary. © 

Read for the Idea. Read by sentence rather than by word, attempting to grasp 
larger thought units. 

Read Selected Portion Aloud. Read aloud daily for practice in pronunciation, 
right accent, fluency and naturalness. 

Check Results. Reread assignment, testing for understanding, thought content 
and fluency. Attempt to grasp the significant facts. 

Increase Your Reading Skill. Enlarge your general information by use of 
foreign magazines and newspapers. 


Vocabulary 


Review. Review former vocabularies frequently, rereading texts previously 
studied. 

Correlate New Words. Get the habit of learning words as units of complete 
sentences or at least in complete word groups. 

Learn Idioms. Memorize idiomatic expressions, carefully using them in original 
sentences. 

Apply Your Knowledge. Write original sentences, stories or letters utilizing 
newly acquired vocabulary. 


Grammar 


Analyze and Discriminate. Master some leading facts rather than minute de- 
tails. 

Discover Short Cuts. Remember important facts by memorizing type sentences 
illustrating the principle involved. 

Think for Yourself. Find your own way of distinguishing the verb forms and 
fix in your mind the meaning in each one. 


Composition 


Concentrate on Essentials. Give much attention to five fundamental facts in 
composition: Position, agreement, gender, mood, accentuation. 

Check Results. When your corrected work is handed back to you, study it. See 
why you made the mistakes and correct them. 


. Work for Accuracy. Watch your most common mistakes and avoid their 


repetition. 
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STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF MUSIC 
Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 
student of music. 


aur 


Sight Singing and Musical Theory 


. Provide Equipment. Have a well-tuned piano, good light, music paper, pencil, 


eraser, and notebook or text. 

Review Previous Lesson. Be sure that every point made in class is thoroughly 
understood and that all mistakes in the lesson have been corrected. 

Note Assignment. Be sure to understand the assignment, that is, just what is to 
be done and how to do it. 

es go S tudy Habits. 

BaP ty singing 
Look rapidly over the entire exercise. Locate wide skips and chromatic 
tones. Be sure you have them in mind before you attempt to sing the 
exercise. 

2. Sing the exercise through. Get the correct ‘pitch from the piano before 
beginning to sing and test yourself at the end of the exercise by playing 
the last note. 

3. Choose a tempo that you can maintain throughout the exercise. Avoid 
stumbling, as it destroys the rhythm of the exercise. 

4. Play on the piano any interval which gave you trouble. Sing the inter- 
val without the piano until you have learned it. 

5. If you had trouble with a rhythmic figure, tap or sing with a neutral 
syllable on one pitch until the rhythm is correct. When you are sure of 
the rhythm, try the passage again with the notes as written. 


6. Sing each exercise through several times without aid of the piano. 

7. Train the eye to see an entire motive rather than single notes. To 
sight read rapidly, one must learn to _ the eye ahead of the note 
being sung. 

B. Theory 


1. Locate the point of the lesson. 

2. Follow carefully the method of work which \ was assigned. 

3. Memorize the process by repeating and rewriting several times. 

4. Have your written work legible, neat, accurate, well arranged. 
Concentrate. Learn to focus your attention on each detail, 
Cultivate Accuracy. In sight singing and music theory the lesson is either right 
or wrong. Cultivate accuracy as the first requisite of the course. 
Work for Speed. Speed is second in importance only to accuracy. Read or 
write as quickly as you can, but never allow speed to be greater than your accur- 
acy. The time spent in unlearning an interval sung incorrectly is greater than 
the time required to learn it correctly at first. 


Music History 


Note Assignment. Be sure you understand the assignment before you leave the 

class. Record it carefully in your notebook. 

Improve Study Habits. 
A. Read over the notes taken in class. If they seem too brief, expand them 
while the subject is fresh in your mind. 

. If you have been given questions as a guide to your study, read over all 

the questions assigned, 

. Read the entire assignment in the notebook to get a general idea of the 
material, 

. Next, go over the questions and the notebook together, making sure that 
you understand the answer to each question, 

. Relate to each question details that may not have been asked. 
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F. Do not write the answers to questions in your notebook. Train your mind 
to remember. 

G. Check your work by trying to answer each question without reference to 
the text. Your preparation is not complete until you can do so. 

Profit by Collateral Reading. 

A. Enrich your experience by reading as much as possible of the material 
listed in your bibliography. 

B. Take notes on what you read, being careful to set down name of author, 
name of book or article and pages read, and to use quotation marks around 
such passages as you may wish to copy. 

C. Make use of topical headings in your notes; they will help you in mentally 
organizing the material, and will save time later in finding material. 

D. Try to add to the bibliography. 

Try to Realize the Aim of the Lesson. The aim of the course is not the mere 
acquiring of facts in the history of music, but the increase of your appreciation 
of music. 

A. If the lesson is bibliographical in character, visualize the composer as a 
part of his period rather than your own. Compare him with other men of 
the same period. Appreciate him as a living personality rather than a 
paragraph in a book. 

B. If the lesson is a study of musical form, memorize the form so that you 
will be able to follow a composition of that type without conscious effort. 

C. Have the facts of the lesson well in mind in order that you may use them 
in the interpretation of the music to be studied in class. 

D. Learn to form your own judgments of the compositions studied. They are 
not of equal value and there may be much freedom of interpretations. Be 
guided by the criticisms of experts but do not thoughtlessly accept opin- 
ions expressed. Try to express your own opinion. Much of the value of 
the course lies in the development of this ability. 


Harmony 


. Understand Assignment. Be sure you understand the assignment thoroughly 


and the teacher’s directions of how to work the exercises. Copy the dictated 
(oral or written) exercise accurately. See that the rules and notes in connection 
with the exercise are complete. 


. Review Exercises. Study corrections on preceding exercises and be sure you 


understand them. Each succeeding lesson bears a close relationship to the last 
lesson. 


. Look Over Entire Assignment. Make a general survey of the task before details 


are worked out. 


. Correlate Rules. Study carefully the notes and rules governing the point stressed 


in the new exercise. Memorize these rules and correlate them with the preceding 
rules. 


. Improve Study Habits. If a melody is to be memorized: play or sing through 


to determine the character and tempo and consequent method of treatment; scan 
for form, mark phrases, sections and rhythmic groups; locate cadence chords 
and determine tonics; plan intervening harmonies, expositions which lead to 
desired position of tonics and satisfy rhythmic demand, 


. Check Results. After work is completed, examine carefully, bringing to bear 


upon your critical analysis all you know about the subject. 


. Do Your Best. Work over the exercise until you are sure that it is the very 


best that you can do. Be sure that all work is neat and in good order. Do not 
crowd notes. Space far enough apart, that work is clear and easy to read. 
Develop Initiative. Do not form the habit of expecting help. Be independent, 
use your own judgment and reasoning powers and only seek help when abso- 
lutely essential to progress. Think for yourself and develop self reliance. 


. Seize the Opportunity. Partial daily preparation in Harmony work is fatal to 


progress. 
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STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 
The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 
student of the Natural Sciences. 


Biology 


1. Keep Notebook. Have a biology notebook in which you list your assignments, 
new words, comparison charts, and anything of interest in the course. 

2. Understand Assignment. Try to understand all of each day’s assignment before 
you leave the class. Read the whole assignment for the day carefully and 
take pride in completing it. 

3. Review Rapidly. Read over the previous assignment on the chapter in order to 
correlate it with the work at hand and endeavor to anticipate the content of 
the next lesson. 

4. Survey Advance Lesson. Read rapidly as a whole, noting what is included in 
the lesson, what are the main problems and what questions you might be ex- 
pected to answer. 

5. Develop Biological Vocabulary. Have a place for making a list of new scientific 
words and terms. Learn the meaning of each one and review them frequently. 

6. Compare. Make charts comparing and contrasting plants and animals. Simi- 
larities and differences thus noted are easier to remember. 

7. Outline Lesson. After study, think through the whole lesson and write out an 
organized lesson outline from memory. If necessary, go through the table of 
contents and use the topics found there as major divisions in the outline. 
Analyze the lesson to find words which will be key words in the organization. 

8. State Conclusions. Write out any general statements or tentative conclusions 
you have developed. 

9. Use New Knowledge. Remember you are studying the science of living things 
and relate significant facts and general principles to your own life and environ- 
ment. 

10. Increase Your Information. Read biological articles, both books and magazines, 
so as to learn the general applications of biology to life. 


Biology Laboratory Suggestions 


1. Be Neat. A well kept table indicates a good workman. 

2. Be Careful. Be careful with your specimens and your apparatus, especially 
with your microscope. They are very delicate instruments, and will not do good 
work for you unless you take care of them. 

3. Follow Instructions. Follow your instructions carefully, or the chances are that 
you will ruin your specimen before you are through with it. 

4. Label Drawings. Take time and care in making your drawings. Make them 
accurate and as neat as possible. Use neat horizontally arranged labels on 
drawings. 

5. Arrange Notes Carefully. Make your notes carefully and accurately. Keep 
notes in a clear, useful form which shows at a glance the substance and rela- 
tionship of points. Use outline form whenever possible. Have topic and title 
of all sections and drawings standing out clearly. Remember that your note- 
book is the record of two-fifths of the work you do in this course, and govern 
yourselves accordingly. 


Chemistry 


1. Keep Notebooks. Keep formulas, laws, new words, and comparative charts in 
a notebook and review them often. 
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. Review Thoughtfully. Put laws and formulas into your own words and think 


them through. Do not merely memorize words. “Memory is not a substitute 
for thought.” 


. Survey New Work Rapidly. Think over the assignment and strive to determine 


its chief value and contribution. 


. Outline the Work. Select those chemical laws and phenomena which are the 


fundamental concepts involved, and summarize the new material studied each 
day so that it can be more easily remembered and reviewed. 


. Compare. After you have studied several elements, make out charts comparing 


their properties. 


. Develop a Science Vocabulary. Be sure you understand all new words and 


terms. Learn the meaning of each one and review them often. 


. Increase Your Information. Read scientific magazines and articles. Use your 


knowledge both for profit and pleasure. 


Chemistry Laboratory Suggestions 


. Be Careful. Remember that you are working with forces which are unfamiliar 


to you and which have the power to destroy you and this entire building. 


. Be Neat. A well-kept desk indicates a good workman. 
. Be Clean. Accuracy in chemical work demands cleanliness. 
. Be Economical. The apparatus and chemicals cost money, and your parents 


are putting up the money. 


. Follow Instructions. Read the entire experiment before you begin. Do not 


work blindly. Follow instructions for the sake of both safety and the saving 
of time. 


. Understand Every Step. Be able to tell why you did each thing, and represent 


each chemical change by an equation. 


. Know the Object. Know what you are trying to find out or prove before you 


start the experiment. Do not work blindly. Relate your lab. work to the work 
in the classroom. 


. Think Your Experiment Through. Work out some worthwhile conclusions for 


each experiment. Know what you did and why you did it. 

Be Square. Do your share of the work, don’t let your partner do it all. Com- 
plete every experiment yourselves. 

Keep Work Up to Date. Never come to the next day’s class without your 
experiment written up, or you will forget what you did. 


Electricity 


. Make Tests. Make at least three checks on each test. Keep a careful record of 


each result. If result does not seem logical, go over your wiring to be sure 
instruments are connected as you intended. 


. Use Foresight. Check over “hookup” carefully before closing circuit. A small 


mistake may mean injury to yourself or others, or the burning out of expensive 
apparatus. 


. Form Record. Use Lefax for diagraming experiment. Make complete writing 


diagram with notes before leaving experiment. 


. Be Responsible. Put all wire, clips, instruments, etc., in proper repositories 


when experiment is completed. Pull switches. 


. Keep Work Up to Date. Finish each experiment as you go along, hand in on 


time and keep a record of it. 


. Correlate All Experiences. Harmonize and relate all that you learn in recitation, 


study and laboratory work. Take special pains to keep mathematics parallel 
to or ahead of laboratory work. 

Write Assignment. Make complete notes of assignment. Start your work on 
report at once. Gather all your material first, then write your report. If to 
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be read to class, read over carefully at least twice, look up pronunciation and 
meaning of doubtful words. Someone may challenge you. 

8. Carry Tools. Have Lefax tables and formulas to cover the work you are fol- 
lowing. Carry four-inch screwdriver, knife for peeling wire, fountain pen, 
pencil, eraser and blank double Lefax sheets. If needed, carry a few graph 
sheets. : 


General Science 


1. Value Attendance. Each day’s work is important. Much of our work will be 
in the form of experiments, You must be present to understand what is being 
done. 

2. Understand Assignments. Keep an assignment section in the rear of your 
General Science notebook. Before it is too late in the day to consult the teacher, 
should it prove necessary, think about what you have been given to do. Ask 
yourself this question: “Why did the teacher ask me to do just this, and what 
am I to learn from it?” If you cannot answer this question, confer with the 
instructor. 

3. Organize Class Notes. Avoid the taking of excessive notes in class. If, how- 
ever, during the explanation of a new topic, a point seems important, jot it down. 
As soon as possible after class, rearrange these notes into an outline and place 
it on file. These outlines will be immensely helpful in reviews. Science is organ- 
ized knowledge. 

4. Think Through Experiments. Before you start the writing up of an experi- 
ment, glance the entire experiment through. Be sure you understand: (1) 
exactly the question to be answered (purpose), (2) exactly how the work done 
(observation) applies, (3) how this work leads to the solution of the problem 
(conclusion), and (4) how the conclusion can be stated in clear, exact, scientific 
form. If doubts arise consult the text or other references. If, after reason- 
able search, the matter is still cloudy, do not waste time in meaningless effort, 
wait until the matter can be cleared up. It is up to you to have the work in on 
time, however, and this “clearing up” must be arranged so as not to delay the 
finished product. 

5. Study Notes. When you are getting information from a book, jot down the 
important points. After a time look over what you have written with the text 
closed. Try to recall what the author said. Mark those points which are not 
clear and look them up. Bring this sheet to class with you and glance over it 
during roll taking, and while waiting for the class to begin. 

6. Use Your Scientific Knowledge. Use the thoughts and ideas you get from this 
course to answer questions outside of class. Apply your knowledge whenever 
possible. Use the scientific method to attack ALL problems. 

7. Read Scientific Books and Magazines, Read the popular scientific articles avail- 
able. Test out the truth of their statements. When you find something that 
you think is in error or which presents some point of interest, bring the matter 
up in class, 

8. Keep a Neat and Accurate Notebook. “Science Is Organized Knowledge”. Ar- 
range and classify your work neatly and accurately. Do not mar the covers 
and extra pages of your notebook with childish scribbling. This practice 
becomes the babies in the kindergarten only. Use your notebook in a scholarly 
manner. Do not confuse its function with that of the waste paper basket. 


Physics 


1. Use Your Books. Most of your work in this course is carefully laid out in a 
text and laboratory manual. Learn to use to the best advantage, cross refer- 
erences, charts, tables, indexes, etc. 
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. Keep Notebook. Keep formulas, laws, new words and other important work, 


such as your assignments in a notebook for ready reference. 
Understand Assignment. Be sure that you understand all of the assignment 
before you leave class. 


. Review. Review any work which is basic to the assignment before beginning 


new work, 


. Study New Words. Be sure to understand all new words and terms. Develop 


an extensive physical vocabulary. 


. Organize. Organize and summarize the new materials learned each day so that 


they can be more easily remembered. 


. Formulate Statements. Think all laws, formulas and other important statements 


through. Be able to explain them in your own words. Make the lesson a part 
of your available knowledge. 
Think for Yourself. Learn to do and take pride in doing your own work. If 


* someone helps you this time it will be that much harder to rely on yourself the 


10. 


next time. 


. Check Results. Do not work blindly; check your work at each step, it will save 


you time, and make for accuracy. 
Increase Your Information. Read scientific magazines and articles such as 
Popular Mechanics, Scientific American, etc. See how your problems function in 
everyday life. 

Physics Laboratory Suggestions 


. Be Neat. A well-kept desk indicates a good workman. 
. Be Careful. The apparatus you are working with costs money, and some of it 


is very delicate. Use care in handling it. 


. Carry Tools. Provide yourself with necessary equipment such as knife, screw- 


driver, ruler, pen, pencil, graph paper and formulas. 


. Follow Instructions. Read the entire experiment before you begin. Do not work 


blindly. Follow instructions for the sake of accuracy and to save time. 


. Know the Object. Know what you are trying to find out before you commence 


work. Relate your lab. work to the work you are doing in class. Work out 
worthwhile conclusions for each experiment. 


. Be Square. Do your share of the work, don’t let your partner do it all. Be 


accurate in your measurements and readings. Observe results carefully, draw 
warranted conclusions and then check your results by the text. 


. Keep Work Up to Date. Never come to the next day’s class without your experi- 


ment written up. Do your calculations at the time you do the experiment, or 
you will lose your data. Keep mathematics parallel with laboratory and class 
work. 
Have a Form for Record. Record experiments briefly and completely in some 
neat and orderly way such as: 

1, Problem: (What you are trying to find out.) 

2. Method: (How you go about experiment, materials, etc.) 

3. Observation: (What you see as a result of experiment.) 

4. Conclusion: (What you think as related to this or other experiments— 

conclusion should answer object.) 


. Correlate All Experiences. Harmonize and relate all that you learn in recitation, 


study and laboratory work. Get first-hand information about your subject from 
any outside sources or experiences. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional study helps given below will increase your efficiency as a 


student of the Social Sciences. 
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. Know Your Equipment. Your textbook provides basic aid in the following: 


table of contents, foresurvey of the field, an index for quick reference, marginal 
notes, topic sentences, maps, charts, diagrams, bibliographies and questions at 
ends of chapters. Look up an example of each of these now and make use of 
them frequently. 

Extend Collateral Reading. Books and magazines are your laboratory ma- 
terials. They are to widen your information, enrich your ideas and deepen 
your insight into the meaning of events and personalities. Do not accept the 
authority as final. Extensive reading adds to your success and enjoyment of 
the study of history. Learn to use the card catalog and the “Reader’s Guide” 
and to locate your materials in a library. Always make a note of the title of 
the book, the author’s name and the pages you have read. If a magazine, get 
the date or the volume number in addition. Find the sections assigned to social 
sciences and develop the “browsing” habit. You cannot learn everything but 
you can learn how and where to find material. 

Develop Scientific Methods of Study. Be sure you understand the assignment 
before you leave the class. In studying the lesson, first read the entire assign- 
ment quickly to see how it is connected with what has gone before and get the 
general plan used in developing the problem. Then reread the lesson carefully 
with discrimination seeking out the mort important from the less important. 
Fix in your mind a digest of the lesson, relating the minor points with the 
main topics and showing how in their proper order they develop the problem. 
Do this by self-questioning and specific questioning. Ask yourself what was 
done, when it was done, and most important of all, why it was done. 

Evaluate Important Points. Form the habit of evaluating the points brought 
up in each assignment, relating and eliminating those of minor importance and 
concentrating on the major issues. 

Increase Your Vocabulary. Set as a definite goal for yourself each semester 
the acquisition through daily practice of at least sixty additional social science 
terms in addition to proper names. 

Judge the Characters and Events, in accordance with the standard of the 
period which you are studying and not according to present day standards. 
Be guided by the facts of the case and not by your prejudices. 

Develop Initiative. Use the social sciences to acquire a background for intelli- 
gent, unselfish, right minded, cosmopolitan citizenship. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS IN SHOP WORK 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional helps given below will increase your efficiency as a student 
in shop work. 


Shop Work 


. Study Equipment. Respect and know your equipment. A good workman learns 


to love good tools and machines. Learn the names and use of tools and machines 
as soon as possible. Learn the upkeep of your own equipment and take pride 
in having it workmanlike. Know the danger points of the machines. 
Concentrate. Accustom yourself to usual shop noise. Tolerate no interruptions. 
Be Systematic. Clear thinking expresses itself usually in a neat bench or 
machine. Save moments. Put away tools when through work; clean up ma- 
terials. 

Keep Notebook. Get the notebook habit. If necessary, transfer the notes to a 
larger book. Make notes and sketches of new ideas. 

Observe and Listen. Shop instructions many times are oral. Much explanation 
is done simultaneously with motions. Train the eye and ear and dexterity will 
come, 
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Visualize. When receiving instruction, either oral, written, or from prints, 
think in terms of materials and operations. 


:Think Through. A job consists of a series of operations in a certain relation- 


ship. Think it through, then attack it. Complete all operations in logical order. 
Be Accurate. Learn to criticize your own work first. Don’t be too easily 
satisfied. Improve upon your former efforts. 

Be Inquisitive. Ask all pertinent questions that are necessary, but be sincere. 
The instructor is in the shop to aid you. He prefers to keep you out of trouble 
rather than to get you out. 

Accept Methods. Accept customary methods until such time that you can prove 


_ conclusively your method is better. 
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. Develop Initiative. Acquire the habit of thinking for yourself along as many 


lines as possible. 


. Apply Instruction. Attempt to put your knowledge into practice whenever 


possible. 


. Use Trade Material. Learn to use trade journals, advertisements, trade dis- 


plays, hand books, etc. This is the only way to keep up-to-date. 


Architectural Drawing 


Value Equipment. Take good care of your instruments, for upon them depends 
to some extent your quality of work. Learn the proper care of each instrument 
and the proper use of each. 

Keep Notebook. Adopt the notebook habit for the series of talks that will 
occur periodically. It will save you much time and trouble, and you will have 
valuable information for future reference. 

Visualize. When receiving instruction (either oral or from prints) relative 
to a problem, think in terms of materials. 

Be Systematic. Follow your problem in logical steps. This will save much 
time when checking back over the problem. 

Be Accurate. Carefully check your drawings after completion. Money and 
time is often lost as the result of inaccuracy. 

Be Neat, Keep your drawings clean and clear cut. You will be judged accord- 
ingly. 

Adopt Approved Methods. Use customary methods until such time as you 
can be certain you have a shorter and more efficient method. 

Develop Initiative. Develop the habit of thinking for yourself as much as 
possible. 

Apply Instruction. Use your knowledge whenever possible for some practical 
problem in this field. 

Use Practical Material. Do not be afraid to use magazines, catalogs, stables, 
handbooks, etc., for that is one of the necessary things that men do in the 
profession. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF FINE ARTS 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 


The additional helps given below will increase your efficiency as a student 
of Fine Arts. 


1, 


a, 





Keep Physically Fit. A keen and true eye, a steady hand, a rapid working 
imagination, and endurance, are invaluable requisites for an artist. Maintain 
a good comfortable working position. 


Understand Assignment, Be sure you have the assignment clearly in mind 
before you leave the art room. Adopt fully the methods of your art teachers. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY 


3. Limit Time Expenditure. Arrange a definite time for your problem to be 
finished, for home work or the research work in the laboratory and library. 

4. Select Proper Working Conditions, Arrange a healthful room, well lighted, 
with plenty of air circulating at all times. 

5. Maintain Proper Equipment. Keep your materials in good condition and ready 
for use. Always clean brushes and other tools which have been used; then 
place each in proper place, as neglect in this means loss of time and money. 
Replenish supplies before they give out. 

6. Acquire Orderly Studio Habits. Be sure that work is neat and in good order. 
Arrange drawings on the paper in an orderly manner for “order is the first 
law”. Form the habit of finishing work once it is seriously begun. 

7. Keep Scrap Book Records, Collect quantities of pictures from everywhere, 
including all types of art, work of illustrators, cartoonists, and mount the prize 
specimens. Save all drawings, sketches, clippings, and mount in order. Keep 
in a loose leaf book so as to be able to add or take away from time to time. 
Make a small collection of pictures generally conceded to be great or near 
great. Save them. Analyze them. Refer to them later. 

8. Visualize. Have composition planned quite definitely before making a line. 
See the picture before you think of the colors to be used. Do they contrast or 
combine? Do not try to obtain an oil effect when water colors are used. 

9. Be Accurate. Examine material, see if the oils are the kind that should be 
used. Note the difference which you see between colors. 

10. Do Independent Work. Work out the problem by your own efforts. Do not 
form habit of expecting help from others. Dismiss from your mind the work 
of others. Form your own judgments without regard to changing fashion in 
public form. 

11. Work Persistently, Analyze your problem, plan your attack, and carry out 
your plan. Repeat this process as often as necessary. 

12. Check Your Work. Be exacting of yourself as to neatness, accuracy, and care 
of work. Compare your past and present work to see if lines are more ex- 
pressive. Have they individuality? Have they quality? Study the fundamentals 
of composition: 1. Position of work on page; 2. Balance of line, mass and 
color; 3. Rhythm of same; 4. Importance of proper emphasis; 5. Appropriate- 
ness of the whole to the subject matter and letter use of the work. 

13. Acquire Information, Study the manners, customs, and temperament of the 
countries that have produced the highest type of art. Become acquainted with 
instruments, materials and tools of all sorts. Acquaint yourself with names 
of art publications, both American and foreign. Keep a list of particular 
works of art you want to see and their location. Anticipate and detail a trip 
abroad. 

14. Start Personal Library. Write for catalogues from art publishing houses. 
Include at least one standard book each on the human figure, lettering, his- 
torical design. Buy sample copies of at least ten international art magazines 
before subscribing. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Take advantage of the general suggestions given for effective study. 
The additional helps given below will increase your efficiency as a student 
of Commercial Art. 


1. Keep Physically Fit. A steady hand, a clear eye and endurance are invaluable 
to a commercial artist. Keep in the best possible physical condition. 

2. Understand Assignment. Be sure you understand clearly exactly what is re- 

quired and how it is to be covered. Note how much is left to your invention. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 





CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Record each assignment in your notes when it is made, fully and exactly, 
whether it is a general or special assignment; note the time it is due on the 
exposition board, for in business drawings delivered late are not paid for. 
Work Out Assignment, Start work on the new assignment as soon as it is 
given, note any points on which you may need reference materials. Plan to 
obtain these by the time you are ready to use them. 

Create Work Atmosphere. Work in a well lighted, well ventilated room and 
accustom yourself to working under observation. Avoid interruptions. 

Budget Your Time. Keep a time sheet for each week. Under each head put 
down the approximate time you have spent on that division of the work and 
check the total. Note this when reapportioning your time to strengthen weak 
points in your work. 

Keep Records. Each week add a number of good clippings to your collection. 
When your work is reproduced, save the proof or clipping for this is your 
best help in selling. 

Make a Sketch Book. When you can possibly use it, have at all times a small 
sketch book. Learn to make your quick sketches so that they will be useful to 
you in your line of work. 

Form Professional Contacts. Visit studios and offices. While a_ student, 
become acquainted with your future competitors. Find out where the future 
market for your work lies and how to approach the matter of orders. Become 
familiar with local conditions that affect the sale of the kind of work you 
expect to do. Hear lectures by advertising managers. Be observant. Study 
the advertising section of the illustrated newspapers or magazines. Bring to 
class specimens for explanation and reproduction. 

Acquire Sufficient Tools. Have several pencils of each grade used. Keep 
all materials in good condition ready to use. Use them only for the purpose 
for which they are intended, and as long as possible when they are properly 
broken in and cared for. 

Form Good Work Habits. Have special place on your drawing table for each 
article you always need. Stop work in time to put your entire equipment in 
condition for the next day. Concentrate, do not waste time, and speed will 
come. Work always for skill. 

Use Good Judgment. Learn to plan a lay-out for any assignment that you can 
easily finish in the allotted time. 

Evaluate Your Accomplishment. Discover, by comparison and consultation, 
whether your accomplishment in any field is in proportion to the time you 
spend in practice. If not, try to discover the reason and the remedy. 

Market Your Works. Accumulate a select portfolio of your own finished 
drawings and reproductions and under the direction of your teacher, offer 
approved drawings for sale. 
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Mr. Ward’s M. O. S. Book —“Maintenance of 
Skills”—is to be used during the last two years of the 
high school English course. 
alive those essentials of composition which are so 
carefully taught in the first years of the course. 


This “Maintenance of Skills” book provides (1) 
a brief review of essentials, followed by many exer- 
cises in correcting typical errors. The pages contain- 
ing these exercises are perforated so that they may 
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Jounson—‘The Administration and Supervision of the High School” 

BLackHurst—‘ Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching”’ 

Bennett—‘School Efficiency” 
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Haynes—‘Teaching Shopwork” 
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ORGANIZED 1909 


EVENING SESSIONS 
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Outlining Complete Four-Year Curriculum 
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The Remarkable 
Lincoln Science Desks 


No. 9075 
Lincoln Science 
Desk 





No. 7059 
Lincoln Science 


Desk 





A TREMENDOUS DEMAND 


has resulted from the introduction of these desks for these reasons: 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk no lecture-room is required. All students face the in- 
structor, while doing all the work in one place. The instructor may give demonstrations or 
hold class discussions in the same room with experimental work. The superiority, convenience 
and simplicity of this desk is apparent at a glance, and the economy is conaidereile, as it makes 
unnecessary a separate lecture-room—saving the cost of it in a new building or making it avail- 
able for other uses in an existing building. 


One California Principal writes the following :— 


“The one great advantage in the already overcrowded condition in our school is that it has 
made a very satisfactory combination lecture room and laboratory. We now have our former! 
lecture room well equipped as an agricultural laboratory, giving us two departments where we 
formerly had one. 


“I am frank to state that the Lincoln type is all that you claim for it. We are serving 
all our science departments with this combination equipment, including general science, biology, 
physics, and chemistry. 


“We can not say too much for the Lincoln type desk.” 


It may help solve ‘ed problems. Write us for further particulars. 
Kewaunee Blue Book showing 400 pages of Science and Industrial Furniture mailed on request. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE J J EXPERTS 


C. G. Campse.i, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BERT McCLELLAND, WESTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. SPOKANE PHOENIX 
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Commercial Textbooks 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The 


School Annual 


Right now in most schools the material for 
the Annual is well shaped up and the ques- 
tion of who the printer will be is up for 
serious consideration. 

As teachers you realize that your work is 
more valuable if you can assist your stu- 
dents outside as well as inside the class- 
room. By the suggestions you may get 
from examining the school annuals which 
we have printed, you may be able to help 
your school to issue an Annual even better 

than those it has published hitherto. 

You are invited to write us. 


If the readers of this advertisement will 
write to us, we shall be glad to send 

them a handsome booklet entitled, 
“THE BEGINNINGS OF PRINTING” 


LEDERER. 
STREET & ZEUS CO. 


2101 CENTER {5 STREET --- 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





















